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F THE PRESEN activity sweeping loy- 
ally through* the Church continues 
and if contributions keep pouring in 

as they do when this is written, there is 
every reason to believe that crisis is 
averted and-that the 

National Council will ff 
have achieved a bal- 
anced budget on a 
basis of the present 
schedule of operation. 

A. little early, per- 

haps, but on a basis 
of this showing and 
with full faith in the 
loyalty of tens of 
thousands including 
Bishops, ‘priests, and 
laity, this is more 
than a Last Call, it 
is a summons to share in Thanksgiving 
that out of seeming lethargy so many of 
our leaders and people “with one accord” 
have joined in a united effort to save our 
missionary work from disastrous cuts. 

How did it happen? It happened be- 

cause National Council had faith that the 
last word had not been spoken and so 
told the Church of the need. It hap- 
pened because Bishops, priests, and peo- 
ple, vestries, organized groups and _ not- 
ably the Woman’s Auxiliary gave the 
crisis prayerful, earnest, devoted atten- 
tion, and gifts followed as day follows 
night. 

Bishops conferred with their clergy; 

issued pastoral letters; besieged individu- 
als. Thus some sixty dioceses have taken 


that time. 


MISSIONS in 


-sionary work. 


HIS is the fourth in a series of 
special bulletins issued by the Na- 
tional Council to acquaint the Church 
with the missionary crisis and the need 
for raising funds to balance the Budget of 
1936. Issued just as THE Spirit oF Mis- 
SIONS goes to press, this Last Call pre- 
sents the hopeful note in the situation at 
Readers of THE SPIRIT OF 
the meantime 
learned from the Church press the final 
result in this effort so vital to our mis- 
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active steps to save the Church from 


humiliation; its Bishops and _ other 
workers from discouragement if not 
despair. 


Not for many years has the program 
of the whole Church 
which seeks to fulfill 
Christ’s Command 
and to carry forward 
the Gospel of the 
Kingdom been  ac- 
corded such unity of 
interest and effort. 
Here’s a splendid 
augury for a richer 
future. 

Powers latent were 
released by this 
Church- wide — effort. 
First a trickle, then a 
stream, came the dollars from the field. 
As this is written there is still a gap, but 
three-quarters of the uphill grind is be- 
hind us with great groups to be heard 
from; with areas in the Church known 
to be at work still to report. é 

Thus we stand taut to answer this last 
call; a call to each to fulfill that good 
intent. Give and give again! We are 
mounting the last rugged slope to a peak 
from which, God willing, we can look 
upon wider horizons in the great mis- 
sionary enterprise of the Church. 

Why be thankful? In the presence of 
a great hope we need to be thankful for 
the very practical reason that an alarm- 
ing deficit is steadily going down while 
income for missions as steadily mounts. 


will have 
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We need to be thankful because this 
effort has demonstrated that there is a 
splendid group, even though a minority, 
which can be counted upon to respond 
when once informed of a situation perilous 
to the cause of missions which they love. 

We need to be thankful that this whole 
effort is luminous with the mounting 
power of the Forward Movement. More 
sincere discipleship has expressed itself 
in a cheering display of the spirit of stew- 
ardship. What a glorious day will come 
when the little minority of today through 
the continued teaching of the Forward 
Movement has made of the Church in 
truth an army with banners “marching 
as to war.” 

At the peril of overlooking many a 
loyalist here are a few incidents: 

The Bishop and Diocese of Chicago 
assumed cuts to the extent of $9,200 and 
piled this obligation on top of a generous 
Expectancy for 1936. 

The Bishop of Long Island organized 
his clergy and inspired them with zeal so 
that most of the parishes and missions of 
that diocese have increased pledge or 
payment. 

The Bishops of the Pacific Coast will 
seek to cover cuts allotted to missionary 
districts in that Province. 

The Diocese of Pennsylvania, true to a 
long tradition of missionary loyalty, has 
assumed responsibility for $12,700, one- 
tenth of the deficit. 

These are merely typical. 
serve equal praise. : 

Individual responses have come from 
every part of the country with gifts rang- 
ing from one to thousands of dollars. In 
all, more than $60,000 have been received 
in pledges and gifts. 

Letters and messages moving the heart 
have poured in with gifts. 

There was Bishop Lloyd, valiant soul, 
long head of our missionary society, 
greatly beloved. He read the tragic news. 
His heart burned within him. His letter 
brought with it a personal check for one 
thousand dollars, part of a gift to the 
Bishop from those who love him to cele- 
brate his seventieth birthday. 

And then there was Bishop Rowe. The 


Others de- 


loved Bishop of Alaska searched his 
budget, could hack it no more, tele- 
graphed: 
Take my salary. 
to cut. 

Likewise Bishop Gooden brought 
sparks. The Suffragan Bishop of Los 
Angeles wrote a dramatic campaign docu- 
ment calling for single dollar gifts which 
when it appeared in the columns of the 
Church press proved one of those “shots 
heard round the world” that every now 
and then rattle at the ears of sloth. One 
husky clerk ever since has been battling 
with the resultant response—letters by 
the peck, gifts that have ranged from the 
single dollar to many hundreds. 

All this and much more which cannot 
be recorded here indicates that the 
Church is very much alive. 

Timidity and doubt stand rebuked in 
the face of such an experience. Only a 
few days remain. Such use should be 
made of them as to give us all a sense 
of partnership in the General Thanksgiv- 
ing which, please God, awaits us as Eas- 
ter approaches with its message of the 
victory of Him who gave all and tri- 
umphed over all. 


There’s nothing else 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Ac THIs has merely to do with a com- 
paratively small deficit for 1936. 
There is a larger battle to be won. 

When victory in this present skirmish 
has been achieved we have succeeded 
only in making possible what the Church 
in General Convention in 1934 said was 
an “Emergency Schedule” of $2,313,115. 

What of the program of $2,700,000 
then adopted as the real minimum needed 
to provide for our missionary work? 

Cannot the mood now stirring the 
Church sweep onward to include count- 
less thousands still untouched by the 
spirit of loyal sacrifice and joyful stew- 
ardship? 

Cannot we plan now to avoid next year 
the necessity for another deficit appeal, 
by insuring adequate support by the loyal 
cooperation of parish and diocese? 

On then through Thanksgiving to 
Sustained Zeal and Rehabilitation 
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The G.E.S. Faces the World of Today 


Girls’ organization, nearing its sixtieth birth- 


day, faces a future of fresh opportunities for 
which it seeks to find and train vital leaders 


By Harriett. A. Dunn 
Executive Secretary, The Girls’ Friendly Society 


6s RE YOUNG people really inter- 
yan ested in things like world peace, 
race relationships, and economic 
questions?” asked a caller recently at the 


readings, poster making, songs, games, 
services of worship, and other “things to 
do” published in its monthly magazine, 
The Record, G.F.S. gives its groups. prac- 

tical help in develop- 


headquarters of the 
Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety. 

The success of the 
new G.F.S. Christian 
Citizenship programs 
is evidence that. vital 
questions create the 
greatest interest. 
Many branches write 
that new activity 
and enthusiasm have 
taken the place of 
the “depression blues” 
which haunted every 
organization in the 
first economic uncer- 
tainty of 1930 and 


{fre is the first of a new series of 
articles on those Church organiza- 
tions known as Codperating Agencies. 
All these groups are familiar to THE 
Sprit or Missions Family through their 
bi-monthly contributions to the National 
Council section of the magazine (pages 
189-91) but the Editors hope that 
through this series a wider understanding 
and appreciation may be had of the im- 
portant place which these societies have 
in the Church’s life. Next month the 
new Executive Secretary of Church Mis- 
sion of Help, the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, 
will discuss the work of that vital group 
which is the only social case work agency 
in the Church. 


ing their programs. 
Acting on’ some of 
these _ suggestions, 
St: Bartholomew’s 
Branch, Ely, Nevada, 
writes: “We are spon- 
soring a Marathon 
Round Table on 
World Problems 
which Affect Peace. 
The group includes 
representatives from 
other community 
groups, boys as well 
asevirls.) a ot. tee 
phen’s Branch, Long- 
mont, Colorado, ran 


1931. Lively meet- 

ings this year on the 

Christian Citizenship programs on such 
subjects as the movies, peace, and race 
friendship have attracted younger mem- 
bers who find here something they do not 
get elsewhere. 

It is through activities like these that 
GES. is striving to fulfill its purpose of 
building Christian character in today’s 
world; for we believe that we must help 
our young people to face the issues of 
the present day and to interpret them in 
the light of Christ’s life and teaching. 
The society, therefore, is happy to co- 
operate with the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
making Christian Citizenship its special 
emphasis this year. 

Through devices of all sorts, sugges- 
tions for dramatic skits, trips, discussions, 
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a peace message in 

the local moving pic- 
ture theater. Several branches made 
effective peace posters. These are only a 
few of the activities that G.F.S. branches 
have undertaken along this line. 

One point at which the society espe- 
cially feels that it can offer guidance is in 
the field of moving picture “apprecia- 
tion.” Why does the G.F.S. include 
“movies” in Christian Citizenship? Be- 
cause most young people spend more time 
each week at the movies than they do in 
Church. Recent statistics have disclosed 
that seventy-seven million Americans go 
to the movies every week. In the past 
forty years this new art of the movies 
has. commenced to revolutionize the 
leisure habits of the people and they have 
a tremendous effect for good or evil upon 


THE 


Photo by Horace Scandlin, New York 


AT A G.F.S. HOLIDAY HOUSE 
Twenty of these houses scattered in thirteen 


States’ provide vacation opportunities for in- 
dividuals and conference centers for branches 
character. The key to better movies is 
that we shall increasingly understand 
them, support the best, and demand that 
they measure up to their possibilities in 

art and education. 

Activities like these mean that Ghris- 
tian Citizenship, to G.F.S. girls, is not an 
abstract thing—but is a matter about 
which they can do something. But back 
of all this activity—the good times our 
members have and the opportunities for 
action and expression which we try to give 
them—is the conviction that we must help 
them to strengthen and support the inner 
life, that the fundamental questions young 
people are asking about God and about 
prayer must find an answer and _ that 
answer must be related to their whole life 
and to the world about them. The For- 
ward Movement of the Church has given 
fresh impetus to this adventure of the 
spirit which underlies all our work. 


O™ OF THE most valuable phases of 
the G.F.S. program is its emphasis 
on service to the Church, in the parish 
and in the mission field. The mission 
study program, centering about some part 
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of the topic recommended by National 
Council, is carried out in.parish groups 
in codperation with the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. This year it is Mexico and we are 
joining other Church organizations in ex- 
ploring this corner of Latin America. 
Travel talks, folk tales, handcrafts, 
fiestas, and games, accounts of the posi- 
tion of women in modern Mexico and dis- 
cussions on other aspects of the “new” 
Mexico, mean not only lively meetings 
but an increased appreciation of the cul- 
ture and problems of the country. 

Our aim has been to link the educa- 
tional side of our mission work with our 
special gifts to missions. Through this 
annual study of a particular mission field, 
interest in the work of the Church and in 
an international and interracial friendship 
is promoted. This year, however, it has 
been impossible to make this immediate 
tie-up as there was an urgent need for a 
worker at St. Faith’s School, Yangchow, 
China, and the G.F.S. undertook to send 
her. Therefore, in 1935 and 1936 we are 
raising four thousand dollars for the sal- 
ary, traveling expenses, and outfit of Miss 
Florence Moore, who was sent out in 
December, 1934, to Yangchow. Enthu- 
siastic members, in 1935, not only raised 
two thousand dollars—the first half of 
the amount required to send Miss Moore 
to the assistance of Miss M. Althea 
Bremer, the head of St. Faith’s School— 
but in addition, they raised more than 
one thousand dollars for scholarships at 
All Saints’ School, Bontoc, Philippine 
Islands. “That the doors of this school 
are open today is largely due to the fact 
that the G.F.S. has supported us so faith- 
fully through these scholarships,” writes 
Deaconess K. S. Shaw. 

During the past six years, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society has given $18,888.40 to 
special mission objects. In addition to 
all this, our members loyally support 
their parishes. The sum total of G.F.S. 
gifts to the Church in parishes, diocesan 
work, and the mission field during the 
last six years is $50,878.45. 

The society also actively codperates 
with other departments of the Church. 
Because “‘service to others” is an impor- 
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tant part of the G.F.S. program, each 
year the society has been responsible for 
one of the sessions of the Episcopal Con- 
ference of Social Work in conjunction 
with the National Conference of Social 
Work. And as the term social work has 
widened to include work of all kinds with 
people—such as the work of the Boy 
Scouts, or the Y.W.C.A.—we have been 
asked to throw the emphasis in the dis- 
cussions at this conference on methods 
of working with young people. 

Members of the G.F.S. Board of 
Directors and staff also gave courses on 
The Approach to Normal Youth at ten 
conferences on Church work this past 
summer. This course was designed for 
all leaders of youth and stressed the psy- 
chology of leadership. 


v IS INTERESTING to look back from 
the G.F.S. in 1936 to its beginning in 
this country in 1877. At that time there 
was little organized work for girls and 
young women in America; but the need 
for it, arising from the changed social 
and industrial conditions following the 
Civil War, was being felt increasingly by 
thoughtful men and women everywhere. 
In November, 1877, the first branch of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society was organized 
in St. Anne’s Parish, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. 

From this small group the society has 
extended to nearly every diocese in the 
United States, to Japan, China, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Puerto Rico, and Panama. 
There are now nine hundred branches 
with a membership of twenty-nine thou- 
sand. This is but a small fraction of the 
great number of girls and women who 
have been enrolled in the society in the 
past fifty-nine years. 

Recent years have seen increasing em- 
phasis on the work with younger girls; 
children from six to twelve years old 
called candidates. There are now 7,226 
candidates enrolled in the society and 
special activities are developed for them. 

The problem of reaching girls in rural 
districts and in isolated communities is 
also a current major concern. City 
branches are “adopting” rural groups and 
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individual girls who live too far from any 
center to attend meetings. A “rural. 
packet” of simple programs has been pre- 
pared for those who wish it—though 
many of the “adopted” rural members do 
at home many of the things the branch 
does. 


N TIMES LIKE these of stress and strain 

throughout the world, every group, 
especially organizations working with 
young people, must constantly reéxamine 
the basis of its work to meet. the chal- 
lenge of the day. Next October the 
Girls’ Friendly Society will celebrate its 
fifty-ninth birthday. For almost sixty 
years it has adapted itself to changing 
conditions and needs, while holding fast 
to the fundamental principles on which 
it is founded. Is there a place for the 
G.F.S. today in the life of the Church? 
The society has been asking Bishops, 
other clergy, directors of young people’s 
work, members of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, and other leaders of the Church 
this question. Almost without exception, 
the replies express the conviction that the 
society fills a definite need and that the 
future holds fresh opportunities provided 
leaders can be found. - In almost every 
letter is expressed the urgent need for 
leaders, not only in the G.F.S., but in 
every organization of the Church. The 
society sees here a challenge which it is 
prepared to meet in more intensive work 
on leadership training. A simple manual 
for untrained leaders and other practical 
helps for the busy woman who offers to 
take charge of a G.F.S. branch, will be 
prepared this summer as the first step in 
solving this problem. 

Constant assistance and guidance are 
necessary to enable leaders to carry out 
any program for young people that has 
significance and meaning for them in to- 
day’s world. But because in the present 
world situation, the message of the 
Church is so greatly needed, we believe 
that every Church organization can find 
and train a vital type of leadership that 
will respond with enthusiasm and convic- 
tion to this challenge of interpreting its 
work in terms of life today. 


es Dr. Merrins Served the Church in China 


Missionary for thirty-five years was pioneer in 


Central China, began medical work in Anking, 


and helped to organize Boone Medical School 


R. Epwarp M. MErrins, for thirty- 
D five years (1891-1925) a medical 

missionary of the Church in China, 
died in Whittier, California, on Feb- 
ruary 17. 

As a youth he came to the United 
States from England and entered a law- 
yer’s office in New York City. There he 
soon allied himself with St. George’s 
Church, Stuyvesant Square, which was 
then beginning its notable career under 
the leadership of the Rev. William S. 
Rainsford. 

His keen desire to help men find a way 
to a more abundant life led Dr. Rains- 
ford to ask young Merrins to undertake 
evangelistic work in connection with St. 
George’s Mission on the east side of the 
city. But Edward Merrins was a man 
with a world vision, and it was not long 
before he decided to offer himself for 
medical missionary work under the 
auspices of the Church, with China as his 
-intended field. In 1890 he was graduated 
with distinction from the New York Uni- 
versity Medical College, and after serving 
an interneship he proceeded to China, 
under the appointment of the Board of 
Missions, 

He was one of the pioneers of medical 
work in the interior of China and for 
several years, from the time of his arrival 
in 1891, was stationed in the City of 
Wuchang. While there he designed and 
superintended the erection of a mission 
hospital, considered very fine in those 
days, made possible by a gift from the 
Hon. Seth Low, sometime Mayor of 
Greater New York, and his brother, Mr. 
A. A. Low, in memory of their father. 

In 1897 Dr. Merrins began medical 
work in the City of Anking. Out of those 
efforts of forty years ago there has devel- 
oped the large and well equipped St. 
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James’ Hospital. Anking, itself, has be- 
come an important center of the Church’s 
medical and evangelistic work. 

Later Dr. Merrins helped to organize 
a medical school as part of the newly 
established Boone University, which had 
grown out of Boone Middle School 
and Boone College. He was its first 
dean. 

Dr. Merrins and his wife (Beatrice E. 
Twinch, whom he had martied in 1894) 
were in Wuchang during the Revolution 
of 1911, and many wounded Chinese sol- 
diers came under his care. The Govern- 
ment gave him a silver medal in recog- 
nition of his outstanding services. 

Two years later, when the Boone Med- 
ical School was merged with the Medical 
School of St. John’s University in Shang- 
hai, Dr. Merrins was sent to Shanghai to 
be one of the professors in the reorganized 
school. In 1915 he added to his medical 
teaching the editorship of the China Med- 
ical Journal, and held that post most ac- 
ceptably for ten years. He also wrote 
frequently for other publications, both 
medical and theological. 

In 1925 the beginnings of the progres- 
sive arthritis that finally caused his death, 
compelled his retirement from China. The 
Bishop and other missionaries of the 
American Church Mission, as well as the 
China Medical Association, deeply de- 
plored his departure. For more than ten 
years he suffered intensely but bore the 
affliction with cheerfulness and undis- 
turbed trust in the goodness of God. His 
body was helpless but his mind and his 
spirit ran out to the whole world. In a 
message to a friend, just before Christ- 
mas, he wrote, “Once again, I send you 
Christmas greetings with all good wishes 
for yourself and home, for the nation and 
for the world.”—J. W. W. 


With Bishop Bentley Along the Koyukuk 


Summer visitation 


ends at St. 


John’s-in-the- 


Wilderness at Allakaket where two women 


minister in the name of Christ and His Church 


By Elizabeth Hayes 


Editorial Correspondent, THE Spirit OF MIssIons 


ELICAN IV, the Alaskan Church 


mission launch, had already come 


down the Yukon River one thousand 
miles from Eagle to 


night. The most exquisite light in sum- 
mertime Alaska begins about ten at night, 
and glows, rosy and silver, across the sky. 

One can read at mid- 


the mouth of the 
Koyukuk River, pi- 
loted by the Rt. Rev. 
John Boyd Bentley, 
Suffragan Bishop of 
Alaska, who was pay- 
ing his summer visi- 
tations to the Indian 
villages and _ fish- 
camps. 

Turning north 
from the Yukon the 
Pelican nosed _ into 
the waters of the 
Koyukuk River, 
starting a five-hun- 
dred-mile journey to 
Allakaket, above the 
Arctic Circle. The 
decks of the Pelican 
were freighted high 
with the  winter’s 
supplies being carried 
to the mission sta- 
tion. It is only dur- 
ing the short summer 
season lasting about 


{fi the summer of 1934 the Pelican IV 
carried the Rt. Rev. and Mrs. John 
B. Bentley, Dorothy Clements and Wil- 
fred Files, lay workers in Alaska, and 
Elizabeth Hayes, for a journey of three 
thousand miles down the Yukon River 
from Eagle to Anvik, up the Koyukuk to 
Allakaket, and up the Tanana to Nenana. 
Along the way every Eskimo, Indian, and 
white family was visited. Last summer, 
because of lack of funds, the Pelican was 
dry-docked and Bishop Bentley made the 
trip on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers in 
an open rowboat propelled by an out- 
board motor. 

Fifty years ago, in March 1886, the 
Rev. Octavius Parker, the Church’s first 
missionary to Alaska was appointed. For 
a half century consecrated men and 
women have followed that pioneer to the 
northland to make Christ known. Their 
work, despite innumerable hardships, has 
met with marked success as is evidenced 
by this article and others which THE 
Spir or Missions will publish in the 
months just ahead. 


night without arti- 
ficial’ light) In) the 
wilderness forests 
grow birch and cot- 
tonwood trees, fra- 
grant black currant 
bushes and wild roses. 
The river banks are 
carpeted by thick 
high mosses. 

From far off we 
saw something black 
standing on the mos- 
sy bank of a slough. 
“A bear!” the Bish- 
op shouted. The 
huge form was down 
on all fours nosing 


the ground — an 
ebony spot against a 
vivid green  back- 


ground. Sandbars 
piled up in the river 
and navigation be- 
came difficult. It is 
easy to steer the Peli- 
can along the cut- 


three months that the river is navigable. 
Few people inhabit the lower Koyukuk 
region. River, sky, and mountains give 
measure to the vast spaces of wilderness 
solitude. Sometimes along the spruce 
and willow banks stand the remains of a 
deserted log cabin, perhaps a picket fence 
indicating a grave, overgrown with a riot 
of magenta fireweed. 

After a twelve-hour run the Bishop 
roped the Pelican to the bank for the 
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bank, says the Bishop who is his own 
captain, pilot, and navigator, but it is 
difficult to find the way over the sand- 
bars when the channel swings across the 
river. 

At the end of the second day of travel 
the Pelican came to the first Koyukuk 
River fishcamp. In summer the Indians 
leave their log cabin villages, scattering 
along the river, living in tents and fishing 
for salmon which they hang on racks to 
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JUST BAPTIZED 
As Bishop Bentley journeyed along the Koyu- 
kuk Riyer many came to him for baptism and 
confirmation 


dry, and then pack away for use as dog 
food in winter. Their tents were pitched 
among the spruce trees on the river bank. 
Husky dogs, tethered on the _ beach, 
howled savagely as we approached. Sled 
dogs are an essential possession in Alaska 
after the rivers freeze over. They are 
taken to fishcamp in summer along with 
the rest of the family, and give wolf-like 
warning of the coming of boat or canoe. 

The isolated Koyukuk Indians were 
cordial in their greeting. They came for- 
ward with hands outstretched and eyes 
alight with happiness to meet the Bishop 
and his party. We shook hands _ all 
around from Johnny Oldman of Allakaket 
down to the smallest baby. They told us 
the news of the winter and discussed 
prospects for the fishing season. 

As the Pelican pulled in at Big Tom’s 
fishcamp, Big Tom hastened to meet us. 
He was a genial looking old Indian dressed 
in hip boots and red and black checked 
jacket. He spoke no English. Fat old 
Lucy, legs bound in skins, wearing a 
green sweater, her head wrapped in cloth, 
came grunting and puffing to the boat. 
An Indian neighbor translated her desire 
to be married to Big Tom. Big Tom 
nodded his consent. So the Bishop put 
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on his cassock, went down the gangplank, 
and on the beach had the marriage ser- 
vice. After handshakings and delighted 
smiles from Lucy the Pelican departed, 
the newly-weds disappearing down the 
shore gathering driftwood as they went. 

When we drew in at Billy Bergman’s 
camp, white-haired Billy, chief of the 
Allakaket Indians, came running to the 
shore to help land the boat. His wife, 


The chief of the Allakaket Indians, his wife 
and two boys were among those who wel- 
comed Bishop Bentley along the Koyukuk River 


Ceza, followed beaming. Their two boys 
were playing with a black and white 
Puppy. 

“What are your names?” we asked the 
boys. 

“Christopher,” answered the elder. 

“Lindbergh!” proudly announced the 
nine-year-old boy. 

On the ground near the tent knelt Old 
Chief Moses, feeble now, and being cared 
for by the new Chief. He could not 
speak, only rubbed his hands over his 
breast and sorrowfully murmured, “No 
good! No good!” 

Ceza’s birchbark sewing basket rested 
on the spruce boughs, bulging with soft 
caribou skin. Her handmade crochet 
hook lay nearby ready to weave fishnets 
for her husband. Ceza used wooden 
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spoons to dish up the fish dinner cooked 
on the tin Yukon stove which was set up 
outside the tent. 

And so the Pelican continued upriver 
for six days, stopping to call on-Old At- 
ler, an Indian known for his kindness to 
the whites; at the fishcamp of Linus who 
squatted on the ground carving snow- 
shoes from birchwood; at the camps of 
Hog River Johnny where they begged for 
a calendar and the correct time; at the 
camps of Little Henry, Dummy, Grafton, 
Sitsue, and others. The Bishop baptized 
and celebrated the Holy Communion and 
brought friendly words of cheer to these 
isolated people. One of the most vital 


and helpful parts of the Bishop’s work is 
seen in the joy which his visits bring to 
the lonely natives. 


LANDING FREIGHT 


Indian boys help Bishop Bentley unload sup- 
plies for St. John’s Mission at Allakaket 


About seven miles below Allakaket the 
Pelican crossed the Arctic Circle and put 
on extra speed as it approached its des- 
tination. In 1917, the Ven. Hudson Stuck 
wrote of the arrival of the Pelican at 
Allakaket. His words then exactly de- 
scribe our arrival for “the Pelican came 
round the bend all flags flying, and the 
siren, like Mulvaney’s elephant ‘thrump- 
etin vainglorious’ at the completion of 
her journey, for this is as far up the 


Koyukuk as the launch has ever gone.” 

Above the throb of the engine, the bell 
of St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness rang a 
welcome to Bishop and Mrs. Bentley. In- 
dians and Eskimos crowded to the land- 
ing place, the gangplank was thrown 
down, and we ran off into the arms of 
Miss Amelia H. Hill and Miss Bessie C. 
Kay, the nurse and teacher, the only 
white women in this section—represen- 
tatives of the Church in the far north. 
Miss Kay said that we were the first 
white women visitors the natives had seen 
for more than a year. They smiled eag- 
erly, the native men and women, and 
shook hands with hearty grip. 

Allakaket spreads out along the Koyu- 
kuk bank. The native cabins are built 
of logs with sod roofs. There is a log 
trading-post, where furs are exchanged 
for groceries and clothing, a log social 
hall, log schoolhouse, log church, and the 
log mission house. Behind each cabin 
stands a high log cache for the storing of 
meat to keep it away from bears and to 
protect it from the winter snows. A grass- 
worn path meanders from one end of 
town to the other. Paths are beaten to 
cabin doors. The rest is high grass and 


brush growth infested with large and 
vicious mosquitoes. 


ST. JOHN’S, ALLAKAKET 


“OQ ye ice and snow, bless ye the Lord: praise 
Him, and magnify Him forever” 
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INDIAN WOMEN WEAVE NETS AT THEIR FISHOAMPS 


During the three summer months Bishop Bentley has his only opportunity to visit the 


Eskimo, Indian, and white families along the Koyukuk River. 


The people are then in 


their fishcamps and the Bishop visits and is welcomed by everyone 


The Indians at Allakaket are the Koy- 
ukuk Indians. Just across the river, at 
the mouth of the Alatna River, is the vil- 
lage of Alatna where the Kobuk Eskimos 
live. 

Miss Hill and Miss Kay live in the 
mission cabin which they have made 
dainty with white ruffled curtains at the 
windows and bright with rag rugs on the 
floors. The mission at Allakaket was es- 
tablished in 1907 by the Rt. Rev. Peter 
T. Rowe, the Ven. Hudson Stuck, Dea- 
coness Clara M. Carter, and Miss Clara 
Heintz, now Mrs. Grafton Burke of Fort 
Yukon, Alaska. (See THe Spirit oF 
Missions, June, 1932, page 349.) 

We had been in the cabin only a few 
moments when a knock sounded at the 
door. There stood radiant Old Tubuc, 
his wife Tenook, and their three grand- 
children. They are Eskimos from Alat- 
na. “Howdo, Beeshup,” they cried. They 
know that he is their friend and that he 
had come upriver to see them. Their 
pleasure was touching. 

Miss Kay and Miss Hill prepared din- 
ner, the chief delicacy being a platter of 
steaming hot wild sheep’s meat which 
Old Tubuc had brought in from a hunt- 
ing trip in the spring. Fresh vegetables 
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came from the garden plot which grows 
luxuriantly during the few weeks in the 
summer when the sun shines twenty-four 
hours a day. 

In the evening Indians and Eskimos 
streamed in to call. Big Jack Brazil 
shuffled in, offering his huge hand in 
greeting. Bessie Edwards, whose Eskimo 
name is Ekok, followed, with Johnny, her 
husband, pridefully pushing forward their 
four children to greet the Bishop. Chief 
Billy Bergman and Ceza, had paddled in 
from fishcamp bringing with them Mr. 
and Mrs,, Jimmy Koyukuk. Everyone 
shook hafhds and sat down. When all 
available chairs were filled the Indians 
squatted on the floor. The men did the 
talking, the women grunted their approv- 
al. They told how they lived in winter, 
making their headquarters in the log 
cabin village, while the men went out on 
hunting trips. Never, they said, did they 
kill unless they needed the meat or the 
fur. We asked the Chief how many 
caribou he had shot during the winter. 
About forty, he said, for food and cloth- 
ing for his family. The skins are cured, 
dried and smoked over a wood fire. The 
Eskimos do wonderful fur work, making 
their heavy winter parkas and their rein- 
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deer mukluks, or boots, decorating them 
with borders of varicolored fur set in like 
mosaic work. 

Johnny Edwards told us about the first 
airplane to fly over Allakaket in 1925. 
The natives, responding to a_ request 
dropped from the air, formed a human 
arrow to point the pilot to Fairbanks. 
Excitement did not die down for many 
a day after that sight, Johnny said. 
Planes come more often to the Koyukuk 
section today, bringing monthly mail and 
an infrequent passenger. In winter the 
planes land with skis on the river ice. A 
crowd always gathers to aid in landing, 
to welcome the pilot, and to urge him to 
stay for coffee and to tell the latest news 
from the Outside. The airplanes give the 
northerners a sense of security, for they 
know that in dire need help will arrive; 
that is, of course, provided they are near 
a radio station, and can send out a mes- 
sage. At Allakaket it is necessary.to send 
a dogteam in winter a hundred miles to 
Wiseman where a call can be flashed to 
Fairbanks for plane service. 

The children of Allakaket play along 
the riverbank during the day and in the 
evening hours. They like to imitate ani- 


mals, to play trading-post and dogteam. 
Simon and Anthony played with a bow 
and arrow. They stood far apart on the 
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cleared path. Simon held a round disk 
of wood which he rolled rapidly down the 
path, while Anthony shot at it with his 
arrow as it went speeding by. In their 
imaginations it was a bird, or perhaps a 
fox or lynx. The boys go hunting and 
trapping and fishing with their fathers. 
They learn to drive a dogsled, and take 
part in the annual ice races. 

Little Simon and Myrtle took us to 
their one-room schoolhouse made of rough 
logs chinked with moss. There are two 
windows on the front, one on each side 
of the pea-green door, and two long win- 
dows which stretch across the sides of the 
room. There are five rows of desks and 
seventeen benches, two children to each 
bench. The center of the room is taken 
up with a long barrel stove resting on 
iron legs. This heating machine was 
made from a gasoline drum. It burns 
four-foot cord wood. The desks face 
teacher’s desk, and the _ blackboard 
reaches across the rear wall. An Ameri- 
can flag lent brilliancy to the dark logs, 
upon which were tacked colored pictures 
from magazines, cards illustrating the 
birds of Alaska, nursery rhyme drawings, 
and Bible pictures. George Washington, 
astride his white horse, saluted the little 
Indians from his frame. ‘They are more 
interested in the horse than in the rider, 


BISHOP BENTLEY IS A FRIEND OF ALL THE ALLAKAKET CHILDRE} 


At Allakaket the Church’s message is proclaimed by two women missionaries—a teacher 


and a nurse. 


The nurse ministers to the whole countryside—the nearest hospital being 


five hundred miles down river 
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for they have seen white men, but they 
have never seen a horse. Surrounding 
the smiling face of President Franklin 
Roosevelt were specimen copies of well 
done lessons, samples of handwriting, 
crayon pictures of log cabins, spruce 
trees, and caribou—all posted by the 
teacher as a mark of merit for the Bish- 
op’s inspection. 

Thirty-five little Indian and Eskimo 
children attend school here in the winter, 
learning to read, write, add, sew, and ab- 
sorbing the wisdom and _ Christ-spirit 
which comes to them from association 
with a teacher as devoted as Miss Kay. 
These little children often act as inter- 
preters to their parents who did not have 
the advantage of a mission school and 
can not speak English. 

Miss Hill is nurse at Allakaket and 
for the surrounding countryside. During 
the week we stayed at the mission we saw 
how the natives depended upon her for 
everything. They came to her dispensary 
for treatment in illness, for broken bones, 
cuts, burns, to have teeth extracted, for 
instruction in the care of new babies. She 
is mother, nurse, and good friend to the 
natives in sickness and in health. The 
nearest hospital is five hundred miles 
down the river. 

White people in this vicinity consist of 
a few trappers and prospectors, the cap- 
tain of the Government mail boat, and 
an infrequent hunting party. It has been 
a tradition of the mission to invite all 
white visitors for a meal. It gives them 
a touch of home in their lonely wander- 
ings. 

During the week’s stay Bishop Bentley 
busied himself baptizing and confirming 
and visiting the cabins of his people. 
Among those confirmed were Chief Billy 
and Ceza. The Chief said that one rea- 
son he wanted to be confirmed was that 
now that he was Chief he wanted to set 
a good example to the other Indians. 

On Sunday morning service was held at 
St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness. The _ in- 
terior of the low building was dim be- 
cause of the dark rough logs which form 
- the walls and slanting ceiling. The pews 
were covered with birch bark, the pulpit 


and lectern made of birch tree trunks, 
the roots spread out as a base. 

The Koyukuk Indians sit on one side 
of the church, the Kobuk Eskimos on the 
other. Mothers came, holding _ their 
babies in their arms, nursing them when 
they fretted. The children have been 
taught to kneel at the benches with their 
hands folded in front of them, like pic- 
tures of the Child Samuel. The congre- 
gation sat in rapt attention, their big 
black eyes solemnly fixed on the Bishop, 
who stood in the chancel, an Indian in- 
terpreter on one side, an Eskimo inter- 
preter on the other. 

Patriarchal Old Tubuc had heard that 
because of the depression Outside appro- 
priations might be cut and the Allakaket 
mission discontinued. 

“Vou tell people Outside,” he said, 
emphatically, with good Eskimo logic, 
“they have towns, two churches, two 
schools, Close up some Outside. We one 
mission here. We need mission!” 

We visited late our last night at Alla- 
kaket. Miss Kay and Miss Hill told us 
of their winter life when the thermometer 
often goes down to seventy degrees below 
zero. Sometimes calls come for the 
nurse from Indians living miles away. 
Then Miss Hill drives her dogteam over 
the snowy trails, building camp fires to 
cook tea and moosemeat, sleeping when 
necessary in one-room cabins, in order to 
minister in sickness, in childbirth, and in 
death. 

Everyone in Allakaket and Alatna 
came to watch the Pelican pull away next 
morning and to say goodbye. 

The gilded cross on the log church 
grew dim. The boat turned the bend in 
the river. Allakaket faded from sight— 
but not from the inward eye. 

The bell on St. John’s-in-the-Wilder- 
ness is engraved with the words—“O ye 
Ice and Snow, bless ye the Lord: praise 
him, and magnify him forever.” It were 
well if the peal of this bell could ring in 
human hearts throughout the Church, 
and call them to make glad and generous 
offerings to help carry Christ and _ his 
good cheer over the snow and ice to the 
people of Alaska. 
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Cuba Needs the Mission of This Church 


Plan of Bishop Hulse to develop work in each 


Province as an archdeaconry has been brought 


to a standstill by successive budget reductions 


By the Rt. Rev. B. H. Reinheimer, D.D. 
Bishop Coadjutor of Rochester 


This is the sixth in a special series of 
articles on the Church in the Caribbean 
area which Tue Spirit OF MIssIONsS 75s 
publishing as its contribution to the cur- 
rent Church-wide study of Latin America. 
The series will be concluded next month 
with an article on the Church’s work in 
Mexico. 

featsae se 


[T THE END of a week in Cuba 
A there remained not a vestige of 

doubt in our minds as to whether 
our Church should support a missionary 
district in the Island. The question can 
be answered solely on the basis of Cuba’s 
needs, for her needs are very great. The 
wealth that the Island has yielded since 
it was settled four and a half centuries 
ago is fabulous. Most of it was drained 
off throughout the colonial period to en- 
rich old Spain. Since independence was 
established the flow has been largely 
directed to North America. What Cuba 
managed to retain was concentrated in 
the hands of a few native families who 
were utterly selfish and as indifferent to 
the local welfare of the Island as any for- 
eign exploiter had ever been. 

The journey from Guantanamo to 
Havana through the length and midst of 
the Island reveals a panorama of a land 
ravished and destitute. Had but a tenth 
of one per cent of the profit on 
sugar cane which Cuba has produced been 
applied to the welfare of her people the 
Island might today be the fairest spot in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Cuba, the Cornucopia of the Caribbean, 
is wretched with spiritual stagnation, in- 
tellectual drabness, and physical poverty. 
The schools are closed, the streets run- 
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ning with open sewers, and the people of 
the countryside are in rags. 

Havana? It belies the picture. It does 
and it does not. There is something 
about the shining white of the buildings 
lining the waterfront, which, when seen 
across a space of blue Caribbean, sug- 
gests the Pearl of the Antilles. We came 
to believe that it dramatizes Cuba’s pride. 
All Latin Americans are proud, and per- 
haps it is reasonable that this pride 
should express itself in reaction to North 
American arrogance. 

But poor Cuba is betrayed when she 
attempts to justify her pride in the super- 
ficial glories of Havana. With the Very 
Rev. A. H. Blankingship, Dean of Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Havana, we joined a 
party of sightseers going through the new 
Capitol Building. We did not realize 
until we were standing about the large 
diamond set in the floor beneath the dome 
that Eddie Cantor and two of his daugh- 
ters were with us. Eddie reacted to the 
guide’s description of the superlative 
character of the edifice by doing a tap- 
dance over the jewel. If Cuba’s pride is 
dependent on the glories of modern 
Havana it is comedy. Cuba’s needs com- 
mand the interest of organized Chris- 
tianity. Her silly pride can provoke 
little but amusement. 

It was a keen satisfaction to find that . 
our mission is thoroughly devoted to 
Cuba’s needs. 

The Rt. Rev. Hiram R. Hulse, who last 
year completed twenty years as Bishop 
of Cuba, was away during our visit, but 
we found that he had made thorough 
preparation for each stage of our journey. 
It began at Santiago, where we were 
dropped by the airplane from Port au 
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THE BISHOP OF CUBA 

The Rt. Rey. Hiram R. Hulse has led the 

Church’s forces in the Pearl of the Antilles 
for more than twenty years 


Prince, and led us to Guantanamo, 
Moron, Ceballos, Woodin, Havana, Santa 
Cruz del Norte, Camaguey, Cespedes, 
Ciego de Avila, and Matanzas. 

It was interesting to move through the 
Island on our own and unescorted by the 
Bishop. We did meet him later, return- 
ing from Mexico, when we transferred 
from the steamer to the plane at Havana. 
The impression and portrait of him which 
we entered in our notes belongs with 
those of the other Latin American Bishops 
already reported. What we thought we 
saw in him was that personification of our 
national character, Uncle Sam! It was 
not the figure metamorphized in the 
nineties to conform with the implications 
of “the doctrine of manifest destiny” 
nor, as later to portray the Shylock of 
the World War debts; but the earlier 
Uncle Sam, a spare Yankee with a genial 
disposition and “a good neighbor,” clean 
shaven and wearing the clerical garb of a 
Bishop. What a fine thing it would be 
for Cuban-American relations if this were 
the only impression they had received of 
our national character! 

One of Cuba’s great needs is popular 
education. The Church has the oppor- 


tunity to do what it has been doing for 
two thousand years elsewhere in the 
world. To the limit of its resources it 
can open and maintain schools which are 
bound to do two things, train a native 
leadership for the Church itself and at 
the same time produce incentives and 
standards for a universal public school 
system. 

We saw four well-equipped schools: 
All Saints’ in Guantanamo, La Trinidad 
at Moron, San Pablo at Camaguey, and 
the Cathedral School in Havana. All are 
housed in good buildings and staffed with 
excellent teachers. 

A sudden attack of appendicitis put 
Mr. Paul Tate of San Pablo, Camaguey, 
in a local hospital the morning of our ar- 
rival. He has since completely recovered 
from the operation, but the incident gave 
us the opportunity to see the inside of a 
Cuban hospital. As we turned from Mr. 
Tate’s bedside that sticky night in early 
May, the room full of devoted friends, 
there were two wishes in our hearts. One 
that Cuban customs, like our own, would 
bar callers for at least twenty-four hours 
after an operation and the other that he 
might have been in the hands of Superin- 
tendent Ellen T. Hicks and her quiet, effi- 


AT FIELES A JESUS 


Dr. Reinheimer visits our first and oldest 
native work in Cuba 
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cient nurses at St. Luke’s Hospital, Ponce. 

The educational need of Cuba was per- 
haps more starkly revealed when we stood 
before the children in St. Cyprian’s 
School for West Indian Negroes at Guan- 
tanamo and in the classroom of San Lucas 
at Santiago. Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Jones, 
who are themselves British West Indians, 
are in charge of the former, which is con- 
ducted in the barest sort of building at 
the edge of the town. Thev had so little 
with which to work that one wished they 
could be sent a truckload of unused books 
and discarded equipment which has ac- 
cumulated atealmost every large parish 
house in the United States. 

Standing before the children in San 
Lucas in Santiago the social situation was 
dramatically stamped in our imagination, 
for the first desk in each of the four rows 
was occupied by children who were 
respectively a white North American, a 
Chinese, a Cuban of Spanish descent, and 
a full-blooded Negro. The children in 


the other Santiago day schools, La Esper- 
anza and San Pedro, presented the same 
cross section of Cuban population. 

If the condition of a nation’s roads is 
an index to the state of that country, 
then Cuba is in a dreadful state. 


If the 


SANTA CRUZ DEL NORTE 

One of several missions which ministers to two 
congregations: one in English and one in 
Spanish 
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SAN PABLO CHURCH, CAMAGUEY 
This mission also maintains a fine well equipped 
parochial school 


outline of Cuba suggests a great leaf of 
tobacco to you, then you can insert as 
the middle vein the paved national high- 
way, Caretaria Central, associated with 
the financial operations of ex-President 
Machado. But the roads that make up 
the balance of the venation are not roads 
at all. One whole day was spent driving 
about among the missions in the Province 
of Camaguey with the Ven. and Mrs. 
J. H. Townsend. There were more jolts to 
the mile than there would be cigarets if 
you laid them end to end. And when you 
lay end to end twenty years of confirma- 
tion visits over these same roads your hat 
goes off to the Missionary Bishop of 
Cuba. 

We saw enough of the Island to be 
convinced of the soundness of the Bish- 
op’s missionary strategy. This is aimed 
at developing the work in each province 
as an archdeaconry with a strong base in 
the principal city sustaining the evan- 
gelistic work in a whorl of rural stations. 

The successive reductions in the appro- 
priation to the Cuban Mission have prac- 
tically suspended this plan since it has 
been impossible to send replacements for 
the American staff. Archdeacon Town- 
send’s work in Camaguey Province dem- 
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onstrates what this plan can accomplish. 

We saw abundant evidence of the 
growth. of a Church of native member- 
ship. The tide of North Americans into 
Cuba has ebbed. This was apparent 
everywhere. The recession of North 
American influence has changed the char- 
acter of our work. To a certain degree 
it has shrunk it, but at the same time 
simplified it. A sugar central is inhab- 
ited by two groups, one consisting of the 
managing officials and their families and 
the other of the laborers and their fami- 
lies. The former presented to the mis- 
sionary the difficult problem of shepherd- 
ing fellow countrymen who were tran- 
sients in a foreign land; the latter the 
equally difficult task of ministering to a 
much larger community of natives de- 
pendent upon seasonable employment. It 
is like trying to plough with a team con- 
sisting of a saddle horse and an ox. 

But the ploughing has been done some- 
how and the Church is growing in the 
cities and countryside of Cuba. The 
North American communicants of twenty 
years ago have been replaced by twice as 
many Cuban communicants. Of the 
1,249 baptisms in 1934, 78 were English- 
speaking candidates and 1,171 were in 
the Spanish-speaking congregations. 

We made a weekday pilgrimage to the 
Church of Fieles a Jesus at Matanzas, our 
oldest and first native work in Cuba. 


The facade of the church is just part of 
the unbroken wall of private homes that 
line the sidewalk from corner to corner 
on Juan de Deos Street. The congrega- 
tion that had gathered was made up of 
households and the setting and spirit of 
the hour made us wonder if it were not 
just about what St. Paul met when he 
paid a return visit to one of his young 
churches in Asia. 

The evening service in a rented build- 
ing in Ciega de Avila beionged to the 
same Christian century. Here we found 
a congregation gathering under the lead- 
ership of a layreader confined to a wheel- 
chair. 

Cuba needs the sort of a church that 
is being developed in our mission and 
needs a lot of it. Cuba needs more than 
we are making possible. The frenzy of 
prosperity, the demoralization and want, 
the terror of earthquakes and hurricanes, 
and the disorganization of political revo- 
lution following rapidly in succession 
have made life chaotic. To such a people 
the Church brings not merely a Gospel of 
mercy but a Gospel of the order and dig- 
nity of life in the Kingdom of God. 

Our Church has this in its historic 
heritage, but it has something else as well 
which the Cuban people need. It has a 
social vision and a social zeal that is 
devoted to the abundant life which is 
promised in the Good News of Jesus. 


W. A. Orrers Prizes ror Posters 


HE Woman's Auxiliary is offering three prizes of twenty-five dollars, fifteen 
dollars, and ten dollars each for the best United Thank Offering Posters 
submitted to it before April 1, 1937. Prize winning posters and those accorded 
honorable mention will be exhibited at the Triennial Meeting in Cincinnati. Posters 
which should be designed in not more than three colors will be judged (by a jury 
of three to be announced later) on subject matter, artistic execution, and adapta- 
bility to general use. The competition is open to all women and girls (over first- 
year high school age) of the Church and closes April 1, 1937. 
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Lost: A Thousand College Students 


Church’s ministry among college students in Mid- 
West surveyed by Fifth Province College Com- 


mission presents acute questions to be answered 


By the Rev. Alden D. Kelley 


Chairman, College Commission, Province of the Mid-West 


F OVER A thousand young men and 
women of college age boarded a train 
one morning this September and then 

completely disappeared with not even a 
record of their location 
for years to come, we 
can well imagine the 
shrieking headlines on 
every metropolitan 
newspaper of the coun- 
try. That would be 
news! 

Is it news, then, of 
as terrifying a nature, 
when we report that 
that is what happened 
this year, and happens 
every year, in the ter- 
ritory of the five States 
which make up the 
Province of the Mid- 
West? Every year 
there are registered, in 
the 119 colleges of this 
section attended by 
Episcopalians, about 
five thousand students who give as their 
religious preference the Episcopal Church. 
Yet according to the records maintained 
by our clergy ministering in college towns 
we have the names of only about four 
thousand. That means that a thousand 
young Churchmen and women are not 
even known by us to exist. They are a 
full regiment (peace-time strength) who 
have vanished from our horizon. They 
have disappeared without a trace. 

This situation, probably duplicated in 
other sections of the country, was one of 
the many interesting and important facts 
learned in a recent survey of the 
Church’s college work conducted by the 
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Commission on College Work of the 
Fifth Province. This survey took nearly 
two years to complete and was based on 
three sources of information. First, 
questionnaires were 
sent to diocesan of- 
ficials, college pastors, 
and administrative of- 
ficers of every institu- 
tion of college rank in 
the province. The sec- 
ond step was corres- 
pondence with individ- 
uals to check discrep- 
ancies, to receive am- 
plification of comments 
made, and to investi- 
gate further other 
points of particular in- 
terest. The third step 
was in the form of 
personal interviews 
with faculty members, 
laymen of the Church 
in certain localities, 
and alumni or students 
of many colleges who were believed 
to be able to furnish an objective and 
impartial view of some matters. The 
results of this quite thorough procedure 
are of great value to the commission 
members because for the first time they 
really know what the situation is in their 
part of the country and need not depend 
on guesswork, 

Here are some of the results of this 
work with a minimum of figures. Eighty- 
six per cent of the five thousand Episco- 
palians at college in this province are in 
twenty-seven institutions. The balance 
are in the remaining ninety-two. These 
twenty-seven colleges or universities each 
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have from forty to seven hundred Epis- 
copalian students enrolled. They rep- 
resent the large concentration of students 
and the challenge to the Church in its 
most acute form and accordingly merit 
the immediate and sustained action of 
the Church. 

I write as if some of these centers of 
student population were not now receiv- 
ing the proper amount and kind of atten- 
tion. I do that intentionally. Of the twen- 
ty-seven colleges and universities, eleven 
having altogether about 1,500 students, 
are inadequately being cared for by the 
Episcopal Church in the neighborhood 
or are receiving no care at all. This is 
the opinion of a large number of ob- 
jective and informed observers of the 
various local efforts. In some instances 
that opinion is corroborated by the 
student pastors themselves who know 
well the insufficiency of their work but 
who are unable to do anything about it 


because of the demands made upon them } 
by their regular parochial duties. These | 


men are doing everything that is hu- 
manly possible and all credit is due to 
them for what they accomplish, 
slight as it may be. 

One other point should be kept in 


mind when considering the distribution, 


of Episcopalian students. Six of the ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory situations are 
found in large cities where the colleges 


, sponsibilities. 


as | 


students? At the present time, there is 
but one clergyman in the whole province 
giving his full time to students. There 
are less than forty giving any time at all 
to student work and only five of them 
estimate they give as much as half-time. 
In addition to these ordained ministers 
for university students there are seven 
paid lay workers, a few of whom give 
full time to work among the student 
members of the Church where they are 
employed. “But what are they among 
so many?” 

On the whole this small group is fight- 
ing valiantly to stem the flood which in- 
undates it. There are, of course, notable 
exceptions, difficult situations where the 
clergyman in a college town is either 
indifferent to, or incompetent for work 
among students even though he is often 
at the same time quite successful in the 
discharge of his strictly parochial re- 


It must be admitted, | 


however, that less damage is done by the | 


faithful pastor of a congregation no 


matter how poorly equipped by tempera- | 
ment or training he may be for student | 


work, than by the “student-conscious” 
clergyman who, in an effort to win stu- 


dent interest and approval, forgets that he 
is a priest and neither a college playboy 
nor a reformer of the politico-economic | 


‘order. This comparison might have been 
stated on @ priori grounds but it is dem- 


have a tremendous number of non-resi- | 


dent students. 


In fact, in no case where | 


an educational institution is located in a ‘ 


city of metropolitan size is the Church’s 
work among college students even pass- 
able. This complicating factor of non- 
resident or scattered membership in a 
college does not create, by any means, 
an insoluble problem, but it does make 
an additional handicap in carrying on 
religious work among students. Students 
who attend college in the large cities are 
almost a total loss to the Church as far 
as maintaining any real contact with 
them is concerned. This situation needs 
an immediate and carefully planned 
strategy. 

Now what is the Church doing to 
take care of these thousands of college 
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onstrated by the survey of the commis- 
sion. 

In this connection it might be well to 
set forth two of the many factors which 
provide the greatest handicaps for the 
efforts of the college workers who are 
earnestly striving to bring Christ and the 
Church to the college campus. First 
and foremost is the lack of adequate 
financial backing in almost every in- 
stance. The responsibility for financing 
the ministry of the Church among stu- 
dents cannot be the responsibility of 
either the local parish or the students 
themselves. Not only, in the latter case, 
are college students actually unable to 
pay, particularly nowadays, what they 
ought for the spiritual privileges they 
need but also they are notoriously un- 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The work of Mr. Kelley and his helpers at St. Francis House is described briefly by the 
Rey. T. O. Wedel on page 184 of this issue 


aware of their responsibility for what 
little they could do. Most of them have 
never been trained to give to the Church 
since their parents usually have relieved 
them of that duty. To overcome that 
ignorance would require an educational 
program extending over years and reach- 
ing down to Church school age. 

It is not to be expected that the local 
parish can assume the burden of financ- 
ing an effective program of work among 
the students who happen to be its neigh- 
bors any more than the city mission work 
of a city like New York or Chicago could 
be carried by any one parish. Funds for 
carrying on student work must come 
from outside the immediate locality just 
as in any other type of missionary enter- 
prise. At the present time only sixteen 
student centers are receiving any funds 
for their work in addition to local sup- 
port. In the light of the paltry sums 
now being expended for college work it 
is a miracle that so much is accom- 
plished, and a testimony to the devotion 
and consecration of those laboring on the 
campuses in the province. 


The second handicapping factor is the 
problem created for the ministry of the 
Church in attempting to work among our 
students at small denominational col- 
leges. In practically every instance 
where it was reported, and verified, that 
an educational institution was hostile to 
the work of the Church among students, 
it was a denominational college; usually 
a small one in a small town. On the 
other hand, it must be granted in all 
justice, that some of the outstanding 
cases of whole-hearted codperation of the 
college with the Church worker was on 
the campuses of denominational colleges. 
The religious program of the denomina- 
tional college with its compulsory chapel, 
Bible courses, and the like, is frequently 
a definite obstacle to the progress of our 
own student work. And let us not con- 
sole ourselves with the thought that the 
religious welfare of our young people is 
ipso facto being promoted by the most 
restricted and cloistered environment of 
the denominational college. The figures 
are against any such conclusion. An 
analysis of the college backgrounds of 
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men entering the ministry would, I think, 
corroborate the results of our survey. 

Without the complete codperation of 
the administrative officials of the colleges 
and universities it would have been well- 
nigh impossible to have achieved any- 
thing remotely resembling an accurate 
picture of the situation as it is today. 
There seemed to be a real willingness on 
the part of most of them to consider ob- 
jectively and to discuss the religious 
needs of students and attempts to meet 
those needs. Of particular value were 
the unprescribed comments of certain 
officials. These often reflected a real 
insight and a wholesome viewpoint. 

Two opinions were found to be re- 
peated with considerable frequency and 
are, accordingly, of special interest. It 
was asserted on several occasions that 
“religious life in American colleges would 
be improved if home churches provided 
better preparation for college experi- 
ences.” Is this not saying just what 
many of us have reiterated, “College 
work does not begin on the campus but 
in the cradle”? Certainly one of the 
major projects to which those interested 
in religious education must soon address 
themselves is the planning and promot- 
ing of “college preparatory courses” for 
young men and women in high school 
who intend to pursue their studies in 
institutions of higher learning. 

A second point which was made in 
substance by a number of college of- 
ficials was to the effect that “the per- 
sonal influence of the faculty on religious 
questions is what really counts with 
young people.” Here we find additional 
and significant confirmation for the view- 
point often expressed, notably by the 
Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, the National 
Council’s Secretary for College Work, 
that we really will not make much head- 
way in Christianizing the secularized 
educational institutions of the present era 
until the important chairs of influential 
colleges are filled with men who are 
themselves converted, devout, and _in- 
formed Christians. College work must 
include more than the students. It must 
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also comprehend the faculty members. 
There is our real battle and one which 
we have not yet begun to fight. 

Today the Church has an extensive 
program of missionary endeavor, both 
foreign and domestic. It can do little or 
nothing about undertaking: additional 
work and finds itself only with the great- 
est effort able to conserve the small 
amount of work to which it has in the 
past been committed. The question 
comes often to the minds of us whose 
ministry is in college centers “How can 
the Church expect to continue mainten- 
ance of even its present work when the 
very sources of its promotion are rapidly 
being evaporated?”” The men and the 
money necessary to carry on the Church’s 
work in the future must come from those 
who are now in school. If they are ne- 
glected, if they are allowed to lose their 
enthusiasm and in all too many cases 
even their contact with the Church, and 
if they are permitted to grow up into the 
responsibilities of adult life with ignor- 
ance of and indifference to the Church’s 
vocation in the world, then we would do 
better to close up our missionary work 
now than to watch it come to a slow and 
agonizing death. 

Again, our ears are assaulted from all 
directions with the cry, “Let us build a 
Christian social order—one that is true 
to the principles of Christ in every re- 
spect, economic, political, and sociologi- 
cal.” Very good! If anything is done 
in that direction in the next generation 
the young men and women who are now 
in college will play the leading réles. 
This country’s leadership of the future, 
industrial, educational, professional, po- 
litical, and artistic, is now being trained. 
What will these people be? Servants of 
Marx, Mars, or Mammon? Or will they 
be servants of God in the Fellowship of 
the Church of Christ? 

These questions are forced on our at- 
tention by consideration of the survey of 
Church work in the colleges of this 
province. The answers will be deter- 
mined by what Church members do, or 
do not do, today. 
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The Spirit of Missions 


PICTORIAL SECTION 


BISHOP HOBSON SCRUTINIZES FORWARD—DAY BY DAY IN BRAILLE 


The Forward Movement of which the Bishop of Southern Ohio is chairman, began the 
publication in Braille of its bi-monthly Bible readings with the Lenten issue. A thou- 


prepared and distributed to blind Churchmen throughout the United 
States and in many distant places 
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sand copies were 


Seven thousand Episcopalians, about a fourth of the communicants in Rhode Island, made up the 
vast audience participating in the service which brought to a close the diocesan-wide mission. The 
people of sixty parishes shared in the mission which continued for two weeks from Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 2, and was an overwhelming exhibition of loyalty to the Ohurch and their leader, Bishop 
Perry, The mission was the Church’s contribution to the observance of the tercentenary of the 
founding of Providence. Taking part in this service were Bishop Perry, Bishop Wilson of Hau 


osing Service of a Diocesan Mission 


Claire, Bishop Bennett of Rhode Island, chairman of the Diocesan-Wide Mission Committee, and 
Bishop Quin of Texas who preached the closing sermon. “We are humbly grateful,’ declared 
Bishop Perry at the close of the mission, “for the success which has attended this effort, due to the 
loyal manner in which clergy and people have codperated. We shall hope that membership in the 
Church by means of this mission will make our diocese what our Lord intended His Church to 
be, a household of the faithful, conscious of His Presence and consecrated to His service.” 


A NEW CHAPEL FOR INDIANS IN NEVADA 


On the Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, 1935, the Bishop of Nevada, the Rt. Rey. 
Thomas Jenkins (center) dedicated St. Michael’s Mission at Wadsworth for the Indians 
in that vicinity 


ae. 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF EASTER SOHOOL, BAGUIO, P. TI. 


Easter School is this month celebrating the thirtieth anniversary of its founding. Of 
the 100 boys and girls who have graduated since 1925, 19 boys have finished high 
school, 21 girls have married, and 28 are still in high school 
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ST. MATTHEW’S CHURCH IN TAITSUNG, CHINA 
On December 15, 1935 the Rt. Rev. John W. Nichols, Suffragan Bishop of Shanghai, 
consecrated this 


new church in the presence of a large congregation ineluding Christians 
from many neighboring communities 


JAPANESE BROTHERHOOD HAS ANNUAL REDEDICATION SERVICE IN TOKYO 
Four Bishops and a representative group of priests and laity from all parts of the 
Empire participated in this service held in St. Timothy's Church, Hongo on the edge 

of the Tokyo Imperial University campus 
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SANCTUARY 


“The idea that is stronger than anything in the world” 


A FRENCH NOVELIsT, L. F. Celine, in his recent book, Journey to the 
End of Night, tells how he traveled over the world in search of “an 
idea more powerful than anything else on earth.” 
‘Where is reality?” he asks, and his only answer is, “The reality of 
our world is death.” 


A Moscow communist has taken up the same question and he says 
that instead of believing the reality of this world is death, Celine should 
learn that “the reality of this world is life and the struggle for commu- 
nism.” In communism, he says, will be found “the idea that is stronger 
than anything in the world.” 


The Christian will have something to say about this. Through Holy 
Week and Easter he will be thinking of One who said: 

I am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: And whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die. Believest thou this? 

O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken: 
Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory? 

All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. 

If I be lifted up I will draw all men unto me. 


It is the love of God that is “stronger than anything in the world,” the 
tender love toward mankind that sent our Saviour Jesus Christ “to take 
upon him our flesh, and to suffer death upon the cross, that all mankind 
should follow the example of his great humility.” 


HRIST, HOLY AND STRONG; holy and immortal; God from God, Light 

from Light; born of woman, crucified, risen; in whom are fulfilled 

all human possibilities, and all the treasures of God revealed; receive the 
adoration of thy people. 

Above our failure and bewilderment, our sin, our ignorance, and our 
anxieties, we lift up our hearts to thy perfection; we love and reverence 
and worship thee. Thou hast won eternal redemption for us, and thou 
art ever present with thy people. 

Manifest thyself to the world which waits for thee; and show us, O 
Lord, the way that we should walk in, for we lift up our hearts unto thee. 
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Church Releases Igorots From Fear 


Confirmation of a large class at Tanulong, a 


Sagada outstation, is climax of Vice-Pres- 


ident’s brief visit 


to Mountain Province 


By Lewis B. Franklin, D.C.L. 


Vice-President, National Council 


COMFORTABLE train, with an air- 
A conditioned car, makes the trip 

from Manila to Damortis in four 
and one-half hours. Here the traveler 
for the Mountain Province changes into 
a bus and starts the ascent to Baguio, five 
thousand feet above sea level, arriving in 
less than two hours. 

Baguio is called the summer capital of 
the Philippines and has the appearance 
of a Western city. Here is Brent School, 
established to provide Western education 
for the children of missionaries and Amer- 
ican business men. The school receives 
no appropriation from the National 
Council. Easter School, on the edge of 
the town, is solely for native children. 
The Church of the Resurrection and vari- 
ous outstations serve a wide area and keep 
two priests more than busy. 

From Baguio to Bontoc the trip is over 
a mountain trail now practical for motor 
cars except when blocked by landslides, 
which are frequent in the typhoon season. 
In the summer of 1935 twenty-four inches 
of rain fell in ten hours. In the dry sea- 
son the ninety-mile trip is a succession of 
marvelous views and hair-raising thrills. 
Only one-way traffic is permitted, control 
gates being located every few miles, and 
connected by telephone. The road is 
about ten feet wide from the side of the 
mountain on the one hand to the edge 
of the precipice on the other, no guard 
rails have been installed, and hairpin 
turns are numerous. It would be hard 
to find fifty feet of straight road on the 
whole trip. The trail rises to an altitude 
of 7,400 feet and the traveler is often 
either in the clouds or above them. Wide 
mountain panoramas, narrow rocky 
gorges, waterfalls, and masses of flowers 
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with occasional tree-ferns delight the eye. 

After nine hours of careful driving and 
many delays at traffic gates, the traveler 
arrives at Bontoc, the capital of the 
Mountain Province. Here All Saints’ 
Church with its eight outstations serves 
a large area and ministers to thousands 
of Igorot people, a task all too great for 
the one priest, one deaconess, and two 
women workers now there, especially as 
two schools, one for boys and one for girls, 
constitute an important part of the 
mission. 

These Igorot people are kindly, 
responsive, honest, sensitive, and loyal. 
Steeped for centuries in superstition and 
beset by fears of evil spirits, the Church 
is leading them into a life of confidence, 
opportunity, and hope. Their new faith 
in a loving God has driven away the ter- 
rors born of ignorance while their minds 
have been opened to a world of beauty 
and of wonder. Only to a limited group, 
as yet, has this new freedom come, and 
all are apt to revert to savage customs 
in time of excitement. 

Recently a Bontoc man disappeared 
and all efforts to find him or his dead 
body were futile. Then one night an old 
Bontoc woman had a dream in which it 
was revealed to her that the body of the 
man was buried in the neighboring village 
of Tukukan. Promptly the warriors of 
Bontoc armed themselves with spears, 
head-axes, and shields and started out to 
avenge the death of their fellow. Vigi- 
lance on the part of the Philippine Con- 
stabulary prevented violence but the de- 
sire for vengeance was not appeased. To 
the Governor of the Province went a peti- 
tion that Bontoc be allowed to “take just 
one head.” Denial was immediate but 
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the making of new shields and the sharp- 
ening of spears went on. 

The warriors of Samoki, a neighboring 
village, joined with Bontoc for a com- 
bined attack on Tukukan, but the arrival 
of two truck loads of constabulary pre- 
vented the attack. One of our Christian 
boys, acting as secretary to the Provincial 
Governor, was charged with sending the 
missing Bontoc man to Tukukan on an 
errand, and thus being responsible for his 
death. Early in December this man was 
speared in the back by the nephews of 
the missing man on the streets of Bontoc. 
He died a few days later. Naturally this 
aroused the wrath of the Tukukan 
people, who started for Bontoc ready for 
war, and it was necessary for the con- 
stabulary to fire to drive them back. In 
our school was a Tukukan boy and a 
Tukukan girl whose lives had to be pro- 
tected by armed guards until finally they 
were returned to their village. 

Only an hour away by motor car is 
Sagada. A mile away from the mission 
Bishop Mosher and I were met by an 
advance guard of the young people bang- 
ing their ganzas. At the mission the rest 
of the population were gathered and all 
flocked into the great stone Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin to receive the Bish- 
op’s blessing. Sagada is the largest of 
the Mountain Missions. Three priests, 
two sisters of the Order of St. Mary, one 
doctor, one nurse, and five teachers make 
up the present force of foreign mission- 
aries. Twelve outstations are served reg- 


ularly and the total communicant strength 
reported in 1935 was 4,500. 

Work begins early in these stations. 
The Eucharist is celebrated daily at six- 
thirty, then comes breakfast, school, 
clinic, weaving classes, seminary instruc- 
tion, and a multiplicity of detail. 

On Thanksgiving Day Bishop Mosher 
had arranged to visit Tanulong for con- 
firmation. The priest-in-charge had made 
the rough hike of three miles or more the 
previous afternoon in order to conduct 
the final preparation of some fifty can- 
didates. The rest of us, some mounted 
and some on foot, started from Sagada at 
seven the next morning. Accompanying 
those of us who walked were several 
charming Igorot children who smiled with 
joy when allowed to carry our coats or 
sweaters as the sun waxed strong. 

Arrived at Tanulong we found the 
combination schoolhouse and_ church 
packed to the doors. Bishop Mosher 
confirmed the candidates, using in each 
case the Christian name of the person. 
Costumes of the candidates varied from 
the gee-string to complete Western dress. 
After the service of confirmation the 
Eucharist was celebrated and all the class 
received. 

A trip to the important mission of 
Besao in the afternoon over what is called 
a road completed my visit to the stations 
in the Mountain Province and I said 
good-bye to the Bishop the next morning 
at seven-thirty as he was starting out for 
another confirmation visit. 
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The Rev. Henry B. Washburn, dean 
of the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, our guest con- 


tributor this month, is well known 
throughout the Church as a biographer. 
Often a member of the Wellesley Summer 
Conference faculty he is also the author 
of several biographical volumes including 
Men of Conviction and Religious Motives 
in Philanthropy: Studies in Biography. 
of of of 

UST FOR THIS time I suggest reading 
J four books,* all about one unusual 

man—Thomas More, intimate friend 
of John Colet and Erasmus. Born in 
1478 in London, More spent two years 
at Oxford, prepared for the Bar, be- 
came Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and later, Henry VIII’s Chan- 
celor. When in 1535 he was executed 
because he would not sign the docu- 
ment making Henry Supreme Head of 
the Church in England, Reginald Pole 
said: “Thou has killed, thou has killed 
the best Englishman.” And Christians 
of every name have since agreed with 
Pole’s statement. Last year on the 
four hundredth anniversary of his 
execution, More was made a saint by 
the Roman Church. 

The authors of the four “Lives” are 
Daniel Sargent, Christopher Hollis, E. 
M. G. Routh, and R. W. Chambers. 
Professor Sargent teaches at Harvard. 
Hollis, a layman like Sargent and 
Chambers, is a fairly well known re- 
ligious biographer, already having writ- 
ten a very readable, if somewhat un- 
critical, life of Ignatius Loyola. Miss 
Routh in this book swims into my ken 
for the first time; it is not, however, her 


*Thomas More by Daniel Sargent (New York, 
Sheed & Ward, 1933), Thomas More by Christopher 
Hollis (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1934), Sir Thomas More 
and His Friends, 1477-1535 by H. M. G. Routh, 
F.R.H.S. (London, Oxford, 1934), and Thomas 
More by RK. W. Chambers (New York, Harcourt 
Brace, 1935). 


Read a Book 


Recommended by the Rev. Henry B. Washburn, LL.D. 
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first book. Professor Chambers teaches 
English in the University of London. 
Professor Sargent and Mr. Hollis are 
Romanists. Miss Routh does not re- 
veal her religious affiliations. Profes- 
sor Chambers is an Anglican, unless I 
have been misinformed. 

The first and most obvious reason for 
at least glancing through all four books 
is that one comes to know Thomas More 
through four differing and yet compe- 
tent minds. The volumes of Sargent and 
Hollis are, in the good sense of the ex- 
pression, more popular than the other 
two. Written, like the others, for the 
fourth centenary of More’s death, they 
appeal to the average reader rather than 
to the student of More. And while Miss 
Routh and Professor Chambers have 
much for the average reader, the former 
has perhaps written the most scholarly 
book of the four, and Professor Cham- 
bers has made quite clear More’s place 
as a man of letters. It should be added 
that Chambers is also the editor of 
Harpswell’s Life of More. These differ- 
ences in the authors’ qualifications and 
in their treatment of More are gain 
rather than loss; they show the appeal 
that More makes to students of various 
temperaments and they reveal the wide 
range of readers to whom More has 
something to offer. 

My second reason for recommending so 
many books is that only in some such 
way as this may one see how students 
may be swept away by the subject of 
their study, and therefore how careful 
readers ought to be, not to be swept along 
with them. If the reader were to yield 
himself to three of this quartet (all except 
Miss Routh) he would think that More 
was pretty nearly the only unselfish man 
of his day and almost altogether the only 
honest one. The authors’ desire to over- 
come the injustice done to More by many 
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biographers previous to forty or fifty 
years ago, and especially non-Roman 
biographers, is so keen that they have 
fallen into the opposite error of some- 
what overtelling their story. More might 
just as well have appeared unselfish and 
honest among a larger number of unself- 
ish and honest Englishmen. One might 
even say that his title to saintship would 
have been quite as great if his times had 
had more redeeming features and if his 
contemporaries had been less subservient 
to the King than these authors would 
make us beliéve. 

If readers may be swept away with an 
author’s somewhat undiscriminating fer- 
vor it is quite clear that the reader should 
guard against an author’s exaggerations. 
I may be wrong, but I get the impres- 
sion that Miss Routh is less inclined to 
exaggeration than any of the others. And 
it is interesting to see that the Romanists 
are not aligned on one side and the non- 
Romanists on the other. The test case, 
of course, is their attitude toward Henry’s 
desire to be acknowledged Supreme Head 
of the Church in England. The three men 
give one the impression that as More did 
tight in refusing to sign the document al- 
lowing Henry this title and function, so 
all who did sign did wrong; they almost 
persuade one that those who signed were 
a craven lot. They seem to feel that as 
More and Fisher died for their convic- 
tion, and were therefore martyrs, so those 
who lived for theirs were whatever the 
opposite of martyrs may be. It is hard 
to resist the conclusion that they think 
Cranmer and all who gathered in Lam- 
beth Gardens and who did the King’s 
will were cowards. I venture to suggest 
that this is neither careful biography nor 
good history. Cranmer had his weak 
points, but this episode does not reveal 
one of them. Cranmer would have been 
untrue to his developing religious life had 
he refused to sign. He had long since 
dropped the Pope from his private re- 
ligious thought. And as for Tunstall, 
while he lived more or less at peace un- 
der Henry, Edward, and Mary, and while 
he refused to sign a similar oath under 
Elizabeth, it is just possible that his 


vacillations may have been honest and 
that these vacillations may have reflect- 
ed the religious uncertainties of the Eng- 
lish people. He comes through a very 
reputable person, not because he takes a 
stand under Elizabeth, but because he 
was all the way along trying to do the 
tight thing. 
that it was the signers who finally were 
to represent the bulk of the English peo- 
ple. Some fine men were gathered in 
that garden. Some agreed with More; 
others did not. It is significant that 
More had no harsh words for those who 
differed. 

All the biographers are quite right in 
attributing More’s refusal to his fear that 
the doctrine of supreme headship might 
over-nationalize the Church in England. 
More knew Henry as well as any one in 
England knew him. Had they not work- 
ed and played together? More’s opinion, 
therefore, was of value. That, however, 
does not necessarily suggest, as some of 
our authors would seem to think, that 
Cranmer and Tunstall and even Stephen 
Gardiner (who repudiated his signature 
under Mary Tudor) were less interna- 
tionally-minded than More. In fact 
Cranmer was a champion of royal su- 
premacy primarily because he thought 
that Popes were anything but repre- 
sentatives of healthy international morals 
and religion and because he thought that 
an independent ‘branch of the Catholic 
Church might be truer to real Catholi- 
cism. 

I have said enough, I think, to make 
my point. I know how deeply in love 
with their subjects biographers may fall. 
More than once I have fallen blindly in 
love myself. Therefore, I am all the 
more alert to guard against the dangers 
of this tendency. To lose one’s self in 
the experience of Thomas More, one of 
the noblest of men, is an inspiring exer- 
cise. But why assume that he was the 
only one who went through life “merrily,” 
the only one who could write good Eng- 
lish, the only one who looked for a puri- 
fied international Church? Yes, More 
died for Christian internationalism. But 
so did Thomas Cranmer. 
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It is interesting to reflect - 
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Why Mussions? 


A Series of Answers Based on the Gospel 


XIII. A Changeless Gospel for a Changing World 


By Ada Loaring-Clark 


EVER WERE missions as much needed 
N as they are today in the midst of 

the unsettlement and unrest of a 
war-ridden world. Nothing but the 
teachings of our blessed Lord, His pre- 
cepts and the example of His life, can 
save humanity from chaos and destruc- 
tion. What a responsibility, as well as a 
privilege, for each one of us as professing 
Christians to carry His Message, to go 
and tell of Him who lived and loved and 
died to redeem a lost world. 

Missions are the first responsibility of 
the Church which is the society to pro- 
mote the Kingdom of God on earth and 
to make Christ known among all men. 
We must, individually or through our 
representatives, give a message of assur- 
ance, hope, and comfort to a world jaded, 
tired, bewildered, and perplexed amid the 
changing Babels of our busy markets, 
amid the discordant noises of the Great 
White Way. We must, individually and 
as a Church, give a message of hope and 
faith and love to all humanity. We must 
lead in idealism, morality, and in 
spiritual appreciation. There must be 
a changeless Gospel for a changing 
world. 

It is appalling to read in a recent New 
York Times: 

Take the children of Russia, for instance, 
where for centuries the Church held undis- 
puted sway. Today, after a few years of 
atheistic teaching by the youth organiza- 
tions, a union-wide poll of a thousand rep- 


resentative children disclosed not one who 
believed in God. 


This must not be interpreted as a 
failure of the Gospel but must be recog- 
nized as a failure of the Church so to 
interpret the Gospel of Christ that its 
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appeal to the human mind should make 
unnecessary the work of substitutionary 
and human systems that work out Chris- 
tian ideals without acknowledging in- 
debtedness to Christian sources and in- 
spiration. The ethics of Christianity are 
still the rule of conduct presented through 
organization for the young Russian of to- 
day, although he fails to receive definite 
instruction concerning the source of this 
inspiration for conduct. 

God does not operate alone in drawing 
all men unto Him, He bids us be partners 
in this great work. He gives us His power 
to make our life and convictions strong 
and to enable us to hold the faith that 
the faith may hold us in the day of ad- 
versity. 

Missions are our great responsibility 
and opportunity to make Him known; to 
know Him that we may show Him. When 
He called His twelve disciples He taught 
them, trained them, inspired them, con- 
secrated them, fed them, sent them, 
promised them His presence and His 
power; so He calls men and women today 
and He gives us the assurance of His 
presence and power that our witness to 
Him may show others that His Gospel 
is more than a gospel. His Gospel has a 
distinctive and definite quality that lifts 
it from the realm of the man-made and 
self-evolved to the definite, separate 
power of God unto salvation. We, being 
firmly convinced of these facts of our 
missionary duty and privilege, will strive 
to know Him, we will strive to show Him 
to those whose faith has waxed dim and 
to those who know Him not. Through 
our prayers, our works, our gifts, and our 
example we shall show Him forth and 
thus be obedient to His command. 


The Forward Movement 


Tue Rr. Rev. Henry W. Hosson, v.p., Chairman 
223 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE spirit of the Forward Move- 
ment is reaching the Japanese 
Church. Mr. Paul Rusch, a mis- 
sionary at St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, 
writes that the Forward Movement pam- 
phlets have been a Godsend to the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew in the matter of 
material. On-St. Andrew’s Day, 1935, 
at the annual service, with more than 250 
present, he announced that the Forward 
Movement would begin on Ash Wednes- 
day. The literature has been adapted to 
Japanese use and will be supplied to 271 
missions. Mr. Rusch concludes: 

Pray that the Brotherhood Movement in 
Japan will have the courage, the means, 
and the leadership, with wisdom, to carry 
forward this new Forward Movement which 
will help us bring into the Church 100,000 
new men, making a formidable army 
against the obstacles now blocking the 
Christian progress in this land. 


of ty of 


H™ MAY I help the Forward Move- 
ment? Many are asking that ques- 
tion. Some are discovering astonishingly 
successful ways of bringing one’s own self 
and others to a life of more earnest and 
disciplined discipleship. One way to 
help is to give copies of Forward—Day 
by Day by hand or send it in a letter. 
One man sent out three hundred of them 
in lieu of Christmas cards with a little 
personal letter to old friends and _ ac- 
quaintances. A man who had given up 
Bible reading except in a most desultory 
and occasional way, has been brought 
back to use of his Bible through a copy 
of Forward—Day by Day given him by 
a friend. He now says he would rather 
go without his breakfast than miss his 
daily Forward. A layman gave copies to 
all the ministers in his town, one of whom 
distributed copies to his whole congrega- 
tion. Many are sending them with a 
personal message to distant friends. Thus 
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the message of the Forward Movement is 
daily reaching many who otherwise would 
be without it. 

How about young people? Let’s play 
fair with them and give them an oppor- 
tunity to possess and use a copy. The 
chaplain of the Episcopal Academy, Phil- 
adeiphia, distributes them among the 
three upper classes and finds the boys use 
and understand them. A member of the 
Forward Movement Commission asked 
one of the boys if he was using his, to 
which he replied, ‘Yes, I read it every 
night,” and then added somewhat apolo- 
getically, “perhaps I ought to read it in 
the morning.” 

The Forward Movement Commission 
at its meeting in January asked that em- 
phasis be placed on personal evangelism. 
Churchmen have not been conspicuously 
strong in this. They have left the growth 
of the Church very largely to the clergy. 
How few of us are actively at work using 
or making opportunities for bringing the 
unchurched or the lapsed into a personal 
and vital relationship with Christ? This 
is undoubtedly one of the reasons for the 
comparatively slow growth of the Church. 
Our Lord did not limit His command, “Ye 
shall be my witnesses,” to the clergy or 
to any special group in the Church. Just 
as His first word to the disciple is 
“Come,” so His last word is “Go.” The 
Forward Movement would have each of 
us go to someone else in abedience to 
Christ’s command. 

In one parish a group of laymen 
brought seventy-one people to confirma- 
tion last year under the inspiration of the 
Forward Movement. Your offer of a copy 
of Forward—Day by Day, with a per- 
sonal word of what daily Bible reading 
and prayer mean to you, may often be 
the means by which some spiritually hun- 
gry person may be moved to unburden his 
deepest needs to you. 
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Conducts the General Work of the Church between Sessions of the 
General Convention and is the Board of Directors of 
The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 


The Skirmish Won: The Real Battle Ahead 


N APRIL 28, 29, and 30, National 
©) Council will gather at Church 

Missions House, New York, to 
learn in final detail the results of the 
very courageous campaign it inaugurated 
in February to save the missionary en- 
terprise of the Church from disastrous 
cuts. THE Sprrit oF Missions told last 
month of that memorable meeting. With 
financial needs balanced against every 
apparent item of revenue there still re- 
mained a gap of $127,100 between mini- 
mum need and maximum resource. There 
was an easy way out. It was quite pos- 
sible to eliminate work and workers at 
home and abroad and, without regard for 
the havoc wrought, to enjoy a bit of 
unctuous satisfaction that a budget had 
been balanced. 

Faith entered. It could not be be- 
lieved that the last word had been spoken 
by the Church. Certainly there must be 
one more plea with all the grim story laid 
bare before so much that had been built 
through a long century of consecrated 
faith and prayer and effort be sacrificed. 

What followed is history. Under the 
leadership of the President of National 
Council and with the cooperation of its 
entire staff, determined effort was made 
to inform the Church and to make clear 
what needed to be done unless at the 
deadline, March 31, disaster befall. The 
response likewise is history. Bishops, 
priests, people, organized groups, indi- 
viduals, heard and heeded, and at the 
moment when THE Spirit or MIssIons 
goes to press there is every reason to be- 
lieve that disaster is averted. Stories of 
loyalty by dioceses led by their Bishops 
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are added to the missionary saga of the 
Church. Even more moving are the rec- 
ords of sacrifice which mark participation 
by individuals in the effort. Bishop 
Lloyd, patriarch of missionary leadership, 
sending one thousand dollars of his 
seventieth birthday gift challenged others 
to do likewise; Bishop Rowe with noth- 
ing left to cut from successive assaults on 
his budget, wired, “Take my salary. 
Nothing else left to cut.” These led a 
splendid procession too numerous to 
name who voiced the distress of mission- 
ary loyalists in the presence of dilemma. 
Among organized units swiftly in the 
field would naturally be the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Each unit throughout the 
Church heard the call, and in the final 
accounting, will figure eloquently. 

If indeed this crisis of 1936 has been 
averted it needs to be remembered that 
the raising of a comparatively small 
deficit in a given year represents only a 
skirmish in a battle that must now be 
fought. Victory merely means that we 
have succeeded in realizing what the 
Church in General Convention at Atlan- 
tic City in 1934 said was an “Emergency 
Schedule” of $2,313,115. What of the 
Program of $2,700,000 then adopted as 
the real minimum needed to provide for 


our missionary work at home and 
abroad? 
This is the real battle front. Cannot 


the mood now stirring the Church sweep 
on in its spirit of loyal sacrifice and joy- 
ful stewardship to lift our missionary re- 
sources to this more worthy standard? 
The immediate need is this wider 
horizon and the zeal to make it real. 


Domestic Missions 


Tue Rt. Rev. FREDERICK B. BARTLETT, D.D:, Executive Secretary 


Bishop Abelwhite Tells of Work in Marquette 


4 Poe Diocese of Marquette is not a 
missionary district, but only because 
it has enough endowment to pay a 
Bishop’s salary. In every other way it 
is a missionary district. During the past 
four years there has been only one other 
section of the United States with a higher 
percentage of people on the relief roll. 
In one of our counties it has been over 
ninety per cent. And yet the bulk of our 
population is of good Anglo-Saxon or 
Nordic stock, people who do not com- 
plain, people who are self-respecting and 
hard working. They are honest people; 
they are sincere people. Their fathers 
came to work in the iron and copper 
mines, to do lumber work in our great 
forests, and their sons and daughters have 
been caught in the transition period 
through which we are now passing. 

“Bishop, send us a clergyman soon. 
The one who is leaving us has kept our 
boys off the streets and away from pool- 
rooms and saloons. My boy is one of the 
servers at the altar. I am afraid of what 
will happen if we have no clergyman.” 
I drive home a hundred miles, and find a 
letter telling me that we have been cut in 
our appropriation another $248.00. 

A missionary calls me on long distance, 
“Bishop, our furnace blew up. It was 
worn out and we tried to push it too 
hard. The church is so dirty that we 
cannot use it. A new furnace and re- 
pairs will cost $800. Can you help us?” 

Boys and girls from backwoods settle- 
ments come in to the Teachers College in 
Marquette. How many boys and girls 
do you meet today who are eager, burn- 
ing with a desire for an education? They 
come to me for help. “Find us a place 
to work.” The question here is not to 
make them work, but to keep them 
from working too hard, when they are 
not properly nourished or clothed. 

This great section of the United States 


is peopled with the very finest type of 
American citizens: the kind that have 
made our country. They send their 
young people every year by the hundreds 
to enrich our cities to the south with 
clean, strong blood. Our people are as 
missionary minded as any in the country. 
They believe in missions. They know 
what they have done for them. They 
honor a young man, Roger Sherman and 
his wife, who came from Connecticut just 
before Christmas, leaving all the asso- 
ciations of their lives to live in an isolated 
place and drive through snow and ice 
1200 miles a month to serve his stations, 
and to do this for eight hundred dollars 
a year. They honor Bishop Rowe who 
spent his early ministry in this diocese, 
and they feel it keenly when they see how 
little they have done for the general 
Church. But the little they do is large 
when compared with their ability. 

In 1935, we received from National 
Council $3,248. This amount was allo- 
cated to the salaries of the Rev. Richard 
Kirkbride who ‘serves St. Ignace and 
Moran; the Rev. Arthur Heyes who 
serves missions along the St. Mary’s 
River, Detour, Lime Island, Fairview, 
and Raber, and the Rev. Glen A. Black- 
burn who served missions at Manistique, 
Gladstone, Nahma, Munising, and New- 
berry. This last is the largest field, but 
we cannot divide it, due to lack of funds. 
Another one thousand dollars would en- 
able us to do a really efficient piece of 
work. The Rev. James Ward, who lives 
in Iron Mountain, also serves Wilson, 
Norway, and Ralph. 

This country deserves the support of 
the whole Church. There are many signs 
which tell us that if we could build more 
strongly another fifteen years would see 
us completely — self-supporting. — Hay- 
WARD S. ABLEWHITE, Bishop of Mar- 
quette. 
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Foreign Missions 


JoHN WIitson Woop, D.c.L., Executive Secretary 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


H™ Is AN S.O.S. from the Philip- 
pines. It comes from Deaconess 
Charlotte Massey who for years has been 
at work in the remote station of Balba- 
lasang. A large part of the time, one 
regrets to say, she has been alone: 


Bishop Mosher has just left here after a 
twelve-day visit during which he confirmed 
eighty-two people. 

The Bishop tells me that there is no priest 
in sight for us here, and that he can do no 
more than he has done towards getting us 
one. And here am I with over 600 baptized 
persons, 250 of them communicants. They 
have been taught to make their communions 
regularly and frequently. What is one to 
tell them now? We have been without a 
priest since the first of June except that the 
Rev. B. H. Harvey came for three weeks in 
September, which was a tremendous help. 

Five towns, over a mountain ridge from 
here, are begging for the Church. Many 
people from them come to our dispensary, 
but they want more than that. Never a 
day passes that I am not asked when we 
are going to have a priest, and I am grow- 
ing more and more ashamed to say that 
I do not know. It hurts. Please tell me 
what to tell them. “Shall we not have 
one even for Christmas?” they ask. And 
again: “Are there not many priests in 
America?” They must think me a very 
ignorant person since I have been unable 
for so long to give them any information. 


Balbalasang is our most remote station 
in the Mountain Province, where the 
Church has already accomplished so much 
in carrying the Christian message to the 
Igorot people and winning so many of 
them as disciples of our Lord. It was my 
privilege to visit the station in 1927, 
when St. Paul’s Mission was under the 
care of the Rev. Arthur H. Richardson. 
I can never forget the deep impression 
that the place and the people made upon 
me. There they were, a primitive com- 
munity hidden away in their mountain 
home and living much as their ancestors 
have lived for hundreds if not thousands 
of years. They are a cheerful, hard- 
working, devoted people. The story of 
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God’s love as manifested in the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord and of Christ’s service 
to humanity, has made a deep impress 
upon their lives. In 1927, the mission 
had been only recently established, yet 
real progress had been made. Our 
Church began work in Balbalasang about 
a decade ago. During that time, the 
whole life of the community has been 
changed. Deaconess Massey asks, “Please 
tell me what to tell the people.” What 
answer is our Church to make to that 
plea? There is a qualified young priest 
of the Church ready to make the ‘“adven- 
ture for God” which Bishop Brent and 
others of the pioneers have so wonderfully 
made. Are there men and women in the 
Church who will say, “We will undertake 
to provide his support in addition to the 
gifts we are already making”? 
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Hes AND worried by repeated 
communications from the National 
Council that Alaska appropriations must 
be cut down because people in this coun- 
try were not giving for the support of the 
Church’s Mission as they once did, 
Bishop Rowe was at last driven to drop 
from the appropriation schedule the item 
of $2,000 for the fuel necessary to heat 
the hospital, mission residence, and chil- 
dren’s home at Fort Yukon. When the 
announcement was made in THE SPIRIT 
or Missrons that the Bishop had been 
obliged to take this step friends of the 
Bishop and Dr. and Mrs. Burke began 
sending special gifts to provide for the 
wood bill that has to be paid in March 
1936. 

There has just come to me a letter 
from Mrs. Burke that I want to share 
with those who gather about the Secre- 
tary’s Desk. With her and Dr. Burke I 
would say a most hearty “thank you” to 
all who have shared in making good by 
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special gifts that cut of two thousand 
dollars: 


It is with grateful hearts that we are able 
to say that this year’s wood bill has been 
met, due to the generosity of our many 
friends in the United States. In these times 
when the need of economy is so great, we 
have cut down expenses in every possible 
way, but Alaska is one place where you 
cannot cut down on your fuel bill. Be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christmas we had 
three weeks of cold weather during which 
the thermometer dropped as low as seven- 
ty-three below zero, and was never higher 
than fifty below. When we have this long 
spell of intensely cold weather, the logs of 
the building become so chilled that frost 
gathers in great patches on the inside of 
the building. People here can gauge with 
accuracy the temperature outdoors by the 
amount of frost that gathers on the inner 
side of the outside doors. But by keeping 
the furnaces going full-blast, we can be 
most comfortable. But this takes wood, 


and plenty of it. 
aly KINDERGARTEN in Japan has been 
one of the effective ways, not only of 
giving Christian teaching to voung people, 
but also of reaching parents. As pioneers 
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in establishing kindergartens, various 
missions in Japan have frequently had to 
meet the competition of Buddhist enter- 
prise, which began copying the Christian 
method, and sometimes even the compe- 
tition of the Government. In neither 
case does this competition indicate neces- 
sarily, opposition to the Christian institu- 
tion, although sometimes it tends to re- 
duce the number of its pupiJs. When this 
does occur, it is not always a permanent 
reduction, for parents begin to find that 
there is a difference between the spirit ~ 
and purpose of the Christian kindergarten 
as contrasted with other similar institu- 
tions. One of my friends in Japan sends 
this encouraging message about the kin- 
dergarten work which she is supervising: 


Christian teaching and Christian ways of 
living are carrying over into the children’s 
lives, and into the lives of their families, 
as never before, here in our Nara Church 
Kindergarten, and several mothers have ex- 
pressed a desire to know more of Chris- 
tianity in recent months. Therefore, we feel 
that we are having a little bit of a share in 
bringing in the Kingdom, in spite of mis- 
understanding, lack of codperation, and even 
persecution. 


With Our Missionaries 


CuHInA—ANKING 
Alice Gregg and Margaret Isabella Colson 


arrived March 3 in Shanghai on the President 
Jefferson. 


CuHINA—HANKOW 


Sister Geraldine, O.S.A. and Elise G. Dexter, 
R.N., arrived February 25 in Shanghai on the 
Empress of Japan. Miss Dexter formerly on 
the staff at the Church General Hospital, 
Wuchang, has offered for volunteer service as a 
nurse. 


Winifred E. Steward, R.N., sailed March 5 
from San Francisco on the Chichibu Maru after 
furlough. 


CHINA—SHANGHATI 


Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Wilson and daughter 
arrived February 12 in Shanghai on the Presi- 
dent Hoover after furlough. 


Walter Pott, M.D., sailed March 12 from 
Norfolk, Virginia, on the Anna Maersk after 
furlough. 


JapaNn—NortH Tokyo 


Ruth Barbour, R.N., sailed March 5 from San 
Francisco on the Chichibu Maru after furlough. 


Edna B. Murray sailed March 19 from San 
Francisco on the Tatsuta Maru after furlough. 


Japan—Touoxku 


Dorothy Hittle sailed March 5 from San 
Francisco on the Chichibu Maru. 


LIBERIA 


The Rt. Rev. and Mrs. Leopold Kroll sailed 
March 25 from New York on the Manhattan, 


and will sail April 22 from Liverpool on the 
Adda for Liberia. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
The Rev. Harry T. Burke arrived February 
18 in Manila on the General Lee. 
Elsie Sharp arrived February 6 in Manila on 
the President Taft after furlough. 


Ruth I. Mantz, R.N., sailed March 21 from 
Vancouver on the Empress of Russia after 
furlough. 


Religious Education 


Tue Rev. D. A. McGrecor, puH.p., Executive Secretary 


Changes in the Christian Nurture Series 


HE CHRISTIAN NURTURE SERIES has 
been in use for many years and has 
rendered valuable service to the cause of 
Christian education. But it has been ap- 
parent for some time that changes in the 
materials must be made if the permanent 
values in the series were to be preserved. 
With the sincere hope of being able to 
conserve values by suggesting new meth- 
ods, the Department undertook the task. 
These changes have been confined 
almost wholly to the pupil’s leaflets. At 
first it was planned to substitute colored 
pictures for the black-and-white cuts. 
That plan, after it had received much 
publicity and favorable comment, had to 
be abandoned, however, because of the 
increased costs for both publisher and 
user. There will still be colored pictures 
but they will not be on the leaflets. A 
colored picture for each section or unit 
of the kindergarten and primary courses 
will be inclosed in a separate packet at a 
small additional cost. 

When the changes in the pupil’s leaflet 
had been made it was found necessary 
to provide some direction for the teacher. 
Each Teacher’s Manual will, therefore, 
have a four- or six-page insert with specific 
suggestions for using the new material. 
For much of this new teacher’s material 
the Department is indebted to a com- 
mittee of the Department of Religious 
Education of the Diocese of Chicago 
under the chairmanship of Miss Vera 
Gardner. 

To the pupil’s leaflets in grades A and 
B a section, For Fathers and Mothers, 
has been added at no increase in the num- 
ber of pages. All the stories have been 
carefully edited; some have been com- 
pletely rewritten. Some of the pictures 
have been changed and many of the old 
plates have been renewed. 

Brief suggestions to the pupil have been 
added to the pupil’s leaflets for Grade I; 
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these suggestions take the form of simple 
things to do at home, sometimes in line 
with the class program, sometimes inde- 
pendent of it. Some of the stories in the 
first sections have been completely 
changed; all have been carefully edited. 
There will be some new pictures. The 
leaflets will be four pages instead of six. 

In Grade II slightly less elementary 
things to do are proposed for the pupil’s 
home work; these activities may be a 
part of the class program or independent 
of it. The stories, carefully edited, have 
been changed in some cases. The leaflets, 
reduced from six to four pages, will carry 
some new pictures. 

Work sheets make their first appear- 
ance in Grade III. They are very ele- 
mentary. They do, however, give def- 
inite suggestions for the pupil’s class work 
and are in line with the directions to the 


teacher. The pupil’s packet will contain 
work sheets, pictures, and notebook 
paper. 


The pupil’s material in Grades IV, V, 
VI, VII, and VIII will likewise take the 
form of work sheets. One grade will 
differ from another in the nature and 
difficulty of the proposed activities. The 
suggestions to teacher and pupil are sim- 
ilar. The pupil’s packet will contain pic- 
tures and notebook paper in addition to 
the work sheets. 

These changes are not drastic. The 
original structure of the series has been 
preserved. At the same time the teach- 
ing method ‘has been improved. In the 
new material the teacher is encouraged 
to give the pupil more opportunities to 
participate in the learning process. In a 
real sense teacher and pupil will be en- 
abled to work together in learning 
through doing. In addition classes will 
be encouraged to give the Lenten mis- 
sionary program a real and definite place 
in the year’s curriculum. 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


College Work 


THE Rev. T. O. WEDEL, PH.D., 
Secretary 


I RECENTLY SPENT a week at Madison, 
Wisconsin, for a city-wide pre-Lenten 
Mission, in which our parishes and the 
student center joined—a happy mingling 
of town and gown. 

The Church’s student work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is centered at St. 
Francis’ House. There are in our Church 
only a few student centers which are ade- 
quately equipped, and in which a student 
chaplain devotes all his time to student 
and university work. St. Francis’ House 
is one of these—a model of its kind. It 
deserves to be better known. 

St. Francis’ House was built six years 
ago. Student work at the university dates 
back some fifteen years farther. Under 
the direction of a number of student chap- 
lains, among whom the Rev. Stanley 
Cleveland is much remembered, the work 
grew, until the present beautiful house 
seemed to be a necessary meeting of a 
need. This need is particularly urgent 
at the University of Wisconsin, since the 
two churches of the city are inconven- 
iently distant—a circumstance which con- 
fronts our Church in a number of 
academic communities. 

The most prominent feature of St. 
Francis’ House is the chapel. The work 
of the house radiates from the altar. A 
daily service of Holy Communion is held, 
with an average attendance of seven. The 
Sunday services and the activities yield, 
of course, larger statistical data. The 
chapel is not large, but is architecturally 
quite perfect. The remainder of the 
house consists of social rooms, office, and 
study for the chaplain, rooms for a house- 
mother and for a few students who help 
in the care of the place. 

There are at the university about 425 
Episcopalian students. At least thirty 


per cent come from outside the State, and 
about fifty per cent from outside the 
diocese. Hence student work at the uni- 
versity is of interdiocesan and national 
interest, and logically ought to be a na- 
tional as well as a local responsibility. 

The present chaplain, the Rev. Alden 
D. Kelley, is a graduate of the General 
Seminary, and a former teacher at the 
Nashotah Seminary. He is chairman of 
the College Commission on College Work 
of the Fifth Province. I myself am par- 
ticularly impressed with Mr. Kelley’s gift 
as a teacher and personal counsellor to 
students. Classes in religious subjects 
(quite extra-curricular and voluntary) 
have a remarkably large attendance. One 
of his courses, for example, parallels a 
university course in philosophy and gives 
scope for theological dialectic worthy of 
a seminary or a graduate school. Mem- 
bers of this class find a tangible reward 
even in such a matter of “plus grades” 
on the books of the university Registrar— 
a testimony to the value of religious cul- 
ture which is not altogether to be 
despised. 

St. Francis’ House has, in a remarkable 
degree, the respect and support of our 
churches in the city and of the university 
itself. It shows what can be done when 
our Church really sets about the task of 
finding full representation in one of the 
giant university centers. Even the fact 
that some eighty university students have 
been confirmed in the last ten years tells 
its own story—though a statistical record 
is no proper yardstick with which to 
measure work with students in our in- 
creasingly secularized age. The work of 
St. Francis’ House finds better character- 
ization in the words of the Hon. Marvin 
B. Rosenberry, one of its loyal supporters, 
and Chief Justice of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court: “In my opinion the work 
that is done through St. Francis’ Chapel 
and House is of incalculable value.” 


In an early issue—The Church Brings God’s Beauty to the Desert, episodes from 
the life of a missionary in Nevada, by Deaconess Lillian W. Crow. 
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Christian Social Service 


HE TEMPORARY absence of an Execu- 

tive Secretary in the Department will 
in no way interfere with carrying out the 
Episcopal Social Work Conference to be 
held in Atlantic City, May 24-29, in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work. 
‘Plans for the conference, the sixteenth 
‘annual event of its kind, were entirely 
completed by the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes 
before he concluded his work as Execu- 
tive Secretary on March 15. 

The sessions of the conference will be 
held at its headquarters, Hotel Ambassa- 
dor. The Department’s officer in charge 
of details of the conference will be 
Spencer Miller, Jr. The annual Corporate 
Communion of the conference will be held 
at the Church of the Ascension. 

Speakers are to include the Rev. Almon 
R. Pepper, the new Executive Secretary 
of the National Council Church Mission 
of Help; Edward L. Parker, Executive 
Secretary, Social Service Bureau, Newark; 
the Rev. Don Frank Fenn, President, 
Maryland CMH; Agnes Penrose, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Albany CMH; the Rev. 
George W. Dawson, Executive Secretary, 
Newark diocesan Social Service Board; 
C. W. Areson, Assistant Executive Direc- 
tor, Child Welfare League of America; 
the Rev. Russell S. Hubbard, rector of 
St. Martin’s Church, Providence, Rhode 
Island; Sarah Baxter Crosby, Superin- 
tendent, Church Home for Children, 
Philadelphia; the Rev. William B. Spof- 
ford, Executive Secretary, Church League 
for Industrial Democracy; and Spencer 
Miller, Jr. There also will be two 
luncheon programs, devoted respectively 
to the social work programs of CMH 
and the G.F.S. 

vi 7) 7 
Gees ALSO are taking place in the 

4 social work of the Canadian Church. 
The Rev. W. W. Judd, rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Hamilton, Ontario, has 
been appointed General Secretary of the 


Executive Secretary 


Council for Social Service of the Church 
of England in Canada. He is to assume 
the position on May 1, succeeding the 
late Rev. C. W. Vernon. 

This Department extends to Dr. Judd 
its cordial good wishes for great success 
in his new and important responsibility! 

4 7 4 : 

N VIEW OF fervid discussions in recent 

diocesan conventions as to the use of 
gambling devices at parish fairs and 
bazaars it is well to recall that General 
Convention long ago vigorously con- 
demned their use. The following pre- 
amble and resolution were adopted by the 
General Convention of 1922: 

WHEREAS, Such unlawful methods as the 
use of gambling devices for raising money 
for charity or charitable purposes are rep- 
rehensible and unworthy of Christian people 
who believe in the duty of obedience to law, 

THEREFORE BE It RESOLVED, That we, the 
representatives of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States in Convention 
assembled, place ourselves on record as op- 
posed to the use of raffles, all gambling de- 
vices, and forms of gambling in the gather- 
ing of money for parish enterprises, and 
other philanthropic agencies, and we con- 
demn all such unlawful methods in collect- 
ing money for private or charitable pur- 
poses, as contrary to God’s law as well as 
the law of the nation. 
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HE DEPARTMENT of Social Service 

and Institutions of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania has done a fine service for 
the social institutions of its diocese in the 
publication of a carefully arranged, well 
printed leaflet, Where to Turn for Church 
Institutions in the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania. Similarly the Social Service De- 
partment of the Diocese of Connecticut 
has published a folder describing the 
various social institutions and agencies of 
the Episcopal Church in Connecticut. 
Such publications have value not only as 
informational sources, but also as a 
means of presenting the social work of a 
diocese as a unit. 
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Department of Publicity 


Tue Rev. G. WarFIELD Hosss, D.D., Executive Secretary 


A most creditable little paper is pub- 
lished by the Church school at St. 
Mark’s Church, Toledo, Ohio. Someone 
must have studied journalism, for there 


Notes, and with a short introduction and 
a few closing remarks, read it in full to 
the congregation. The result was so 
gratifying to myself and my hearers that 


are well - balanced 
act-line heads, good 
use of boxes, excel- 
lent style, and a fine 
variety of interesting 
material. 


Y 7 Y 
Mc“ people who 

wish to use 
cuts and photographs 
through the Depart- 
ment’s Loan Service, 
are not sufficiently 
explicit as to their 
needs, to enable us to 
supply them. In or- 
dering "c Wts) ites 
necessary to specify 
column width, the 
kind of paper stock 
used (or if a copy of 
the publication is en- 
closed, we can send 
right size and screen) 
and some idea of the 


Worth a Dollar a Copy 


66 T the beginning of Lent,” writes a 

New Jersey layman, “I started to 
take account of stock. Here I am sup- 
posedly a good Church member and I do 
not take a single Church journal. My con- 
science smote me so I went to my rector 
to get a list of journals. He not only gave 
me the list but some copies he had fin- 
ished with. Among them was THE SPIRIT 
oF MIssIONS. 

“T have just finished reading it. I have 
seen it before. Maybe it is because I am 
in a jam that it makes an especially 
strong appeal to me tonight. If succeed- 
ing numbers do as much for me as this 
one it will be worth a dollar a copy, and 
more. From its pages I have learned how 
others with faith in God have weathered 
difficulties far greater than mine. It gives 
examples of how to make your religion 
really work. That is what I need at this 
time. If succeeding copies have the same 
effect as this one I feel sure I can add to 


I propose to repeat 
the practice occasion- 
ally, substituting the 
News Sheet for the 
usual address on Sun- 
day evenings.” 

Do all the clergy 
remember that the 
News Notes, issued 
twice a month, are 
sent free on request? 


fal oF 
Mia In- 
formation Ser- 
vice seems to meet 
with the approval of 
the Church. Increas- 
es are reported in the 
use of the Parry 
Printed Parish Paper, 
Results, has been re- 
printed twice, the 
visual unit on Latin 
America was booked 


subjects wanted. In 
ordering photographs, 
specify fields, number of pictures wanted, 
and purpose for which they are to be 
used. That enables us to select appro- 
priate sizes and subjects. After use, cuts 
and photographs should be returned at 


Once. 
iS? MANY MEMBERS of our congrega- 
tions never take a Church paper,” 
says the Rev. William Payne, treasurer 
of San Joaquin, “and the Church’s doings 
the world over are called to their atten- 
tion only on rare occasions. With these 
considerations in mind I tried an experi- 
ment at our Evening Prayer service last 
night. I took your mimeographed News 


your circulation.” 
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solidly through Lent, 
and orders come al- 
most daily for the 
Syllabi on the Church’s Program, which 
apparently is to be used in many parishes 
and missions for special Lenten discussion 
groups. The second unit of Visual Ser- 
vice, on The Church’s Work in the 
Southern Highlands, is now ready and 
available at the same price as the first 
unit, $1.00 for each showing, plus trans- 
portation both ways. 
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(Ope MORE comes the request for sam- 
ples of partly-printed parish papers 
as completed by parishes using them. A 


few recent issues would be deeply appre- 
ciated. 


The Woman’ Auxiliary 


Grace LINDLEY, LITT.D., Executive Secretary 


The United Thank Offering 


HE MIDDLE YEAR of a triennium is a 
* time to take stock—to find just 
where we are, whether we want to be 
there, and where we seem to be headed. 
It is particularly important to do this in 
relation to the United Thank Offering, as 
this enterprise of the women of the 
Church plays such an important part in 
the ongoing life of the Church. 

Statistics, though often bering, can be 
quite illuminating. Statistics for the last 
year and a half have told us rather firmly 
that giving to the United Thank Offering 
was falling below even the low level of 
the last triennium. That was disquieting 
news. The latest statistics give some 
cheer by telling us that we are slowly 
struggling upward. The most recent 
comparison between the two trienniums 
shows: January 31, 1933 (1934 Offer- 
ing), $218,052.37; January 31,. 1936 
(1937 Offering), $212,237.37. 

Why talk so much about money in re- 
lation to the United Thank Offering? 
Because money is here the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
growth—or its opposite. Where the 
deeper spiritual meaning of the United 
Thank Offering is emphasized; where the 
important part played by the United 
Thank Offering in the missionary enter- 
prise of the Church is fully understood; 
and where the privilege and responsi- 
bility of sharing in the United Thank 
Offering is kept clearly before every 
woman of the Church, there results a 
strengthening of the whole work of the 
Church. It is easy to say we must not 
mention money in the same breath as 
thanksgiving. If we are honest with our- 
selves, however, must we not admit that 
the relative size of our offering often indi- 
cates the depth of our thankfulness—or 
our indifference? Thus our giving be- 
comes a barometer of our spiritual life. 

Leaflets, posters, and charts are im- 
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portant in promoting the United Thank 
Offering. A limited appropriation for 
printing has required a rigorous scrutiny 
of all leaflets. All current leaflets have 
been revised and brought up to date. 
Beside the list in THE Spirit or MIssIONS: 
for October, 1935 (page 477), there is 
now available Thanks Giving (W.A. 131), 
a reprint of three articles from that num- 
ber; U.T.O. Questions Answered (W.A. 
105), to take the place of W.A. 104; 
Promoting the United Thank Offering in: 
the Parish (W.A. 129) has been re- 
written and the material in United Thank 
Offering Treasurers (W.A. 33) combined. 
with it. Because of its popularity, 
Thank fulness, What-Is It? (W.A. 110) 
has been reprinted. A small card, The 
United Thank Offering, What It Is, What 
It Does, is now ready. A Record and a 
Hope (W.A. 106) is revised each year 
in an attempt to keep the list of mis- 
sionaries accurate. 

Other leaflets may be secured from 
some diocesan offices. From Mrs. Frank 
H. Nixon, 292 Parkridge Avenue, Buf- 
falo, New York, can be secured a blue- 
print copy of the United Thank Offering 
map ($1); a United Thank Offering 
poster sold only in. lots of ten for $1.00; 
and a leaflet, Te United Thank Offering 
(two cents each, $1.50 a 100). The 
U.T.O. Committee of Massachusetts, 1 
Joy Street, Boston, has reprinted a short 
skit, A United Thank Offering Box Con- 
vention (ten cents). Another leaflet, 
The United Thank Offering in the Par- 
ish, has been used and reprinted by sev- 
eral dioceses. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
of Pennsylvania, 202 South Nineteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, has on sale a play, 
Hester Brown’s Vision (twenty-five 
cents), and has reprinted a former 
prayer card containing An Interpretation 
by Bishop Burleson (two for one cent, 
fifty cents for 100).—E. B. B. 


American Church Institute for Negroes 


Auxiliary to the National Council 


Tue Rev. RoBert W. Patton, D.D., Director 


OFFMAN-ST. Mary’s ScHOooL at 
Mason, Tennessee, is henceforth to 
be the Gailor Industrial School in honor 
of the late Bishop of Tennessee who 
ever was a devoted friend of Negro youth. 
The Diocese of Tennessee is making every 
effort to so finance the school that it can 
render an even larger service in Negro 
education. 
x ef of 
NE WOULD have to travel far to find 
a Church college which more fully 
lives up to its name than does St. Augus- 
tine’s College in Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Christian teaching and practice are 
woven into the college life in a surpris- 
ingly effective way. The chapel service 
is inspiring. The visitor who is capable 
of being moved by music had better 
prepare himself for a few spine shivers. 
One gets a glimpse of congregational 
singing as angels must rejoice in. 

The Negro of the South has usually 
been accorded education only on practi- 
cal lines. Industrial schools can win 
support from the State for the simple 
reason that trained colored workers are 
useful to the State. Liberal culture, on 
the other hand, is not so generously 
meted out to the Negro. It is still 
thought of instinctively (though not 
maliciously) as an aristocratic monopoly. 
St. Augustine’s College is, however, pre- 
cisely a college of liberal arts not limiting 
itself to so-called practical studies. And 
it is liberal culture, which has always 
shared with religion its mark of unworld- 
liness, which the Negro of the South 
needs most. The Negro is beginning to 
think, and his thinking needs guidance. 
He is called upon to adjust himself to a 
social order not of his making, one in 
which he must exercise a great deal of 
‘self-control unless he is to be led into the 
temptation of rebellion. Wise leaders 
are an almost desperate necessity. And 
leaders in social adjustment are not pro- 
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duced by mere training in. “practical” 
studies, however useful these may be in 
other respects. Leadership demands a 
wide range of thought, a knowledge of 
history and of philosophy. St. Augus- 
tine’s is well fitted to train just such 
leaders, under the added guidance of the 
Church. Its graduates become in turn 
teachers of cultural subjects in the sec- 
ondary schools. The Tuttle Memorial 
School for Social Work is located on the 
same campus and codrdinated with the 
work of the college, is fitting colored 
women specifically for the task of social 
adjustment which is the crying need of 
the Negro in the South. 

It is worthwhile mentioning that if 
“practical” humanitarian activity is 
looked for in connection with our Negro 
work, this is not absent from St. Augus- 
tine’s campus. St. Agnes’ Hospital is 
also a part of the college campus—a hos- 
pital, so I was told, with a record as 
honorable as any Negro hospital in the 
South. Particularly impressive is the 
Nurses’ Training School, architecturally 
pleasing and maintaining a scrupulously 
high standard for entrance.—T. O. 
WeEDEL, Secretary for College Work. 
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T. Marx’s ScHoor, Birmingham, Ala- 

bama, has 208 students enrolled in 
its High School Department and is con- 
tinuing its night school for adults in high 
school subjects. The night school was 
started last year and had ten graduates 
at the close of its first session. A free 
kindergarten of fifty children is also spon- 
sored by St. Mark’s, the expenses for 
which are met by the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Park and Recreation 
Board. The annual convention of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Alabama met in Birmingham recently 
and made a pilgrimage to St. Mark’s 
which served to interest many of the 
women in the work of the school. 
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The Coédperating Agencies 


All correspondence should be directed to the officials whose names 
and addresses are given under the various heads 


The Church Army 


Captain B. F. Mountford, Secretary 
414 E. Fourteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ry AR AWAY Hawaii has 
, four Church Army 
Captains (in addition to 
Mrs. Benson, wife of the 
leader) working under the 
direction of the Rt. Rev. S. H. Littell. 

At the recent thirty-fourth Annual 
Convocation reports were made by all five 
missionaries, and these gave evidence of 
the many ways in which Church Army 
brings happiness to its congregations; 
happiness which is real religion. 

During the past year in dozens of 
camps, some 1,500 indoor services were 
held; 107 outdoor Services; and 12,000 
visitations were made. 

The official report pictures the mis- 
sionaries, first on their knees and engaged 
in necessary meditation, and then “wad- 
ing into the plantation life of the 
laborers, into hospitals and jails; pro- 
viding recreational fun and opportunities 
for worship and instruction.” 
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CONVERSION 


ONDITIONS OF work in South Dakota 
in midwinter are very different from 
those in sunny Honolulu. Nevertheless 
Mission Sister Annie Horner, working 
among the Indians of Pine Ridge Agency, 
was able in the four weeks ending Feb- 
ruary 16, to lead twenty-five religious 
education ‘classes, attended by 422 people, 
and to conduct sixteen other gatherings 
to which came almost 300 folk. Thirty- 
three visits to homes and hospitals were 
made in those four weeks and eighty- 
seven letters written. Ten services were 
attended. 

Whether in Honolulu or in South Da- 
kota or anywhere else, the Church Army 
monogram stands for the character of its 
wearers, Cheerful Always. 


The Daughters of the King 


Edna Eastwood, Executive 
Room 305, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HE MaAsTER’s FUND © 

is a thank offering 
given by members of the 
Order at Whitsuntide in 
loving commemoration of 
\ the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, alts Whom the Daughters re- 
ceive their power to codperate in the ex- 
tension of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. It 
is used to prepare Churchwomen for the 
office of Deaconess or other Church work. 
Young women have been trained at St. 
Margaret’s House, Berkeley, California; 
the Philadelphia Church Training School; 
New York Training School for Deacon- 
esses (St. Faith’s); and Chase House, 
Chicago. Applications for grants con- 
tinue to come and the demand for the 
Order’s scholarships is such that the 
Order has been asked to divide them be- 
tween two candidates. 
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qe OVERCOME the difficulty experienced 

by some chapters in obtaining books, 
a new loan library has been established. 
Books of a devotional nature on personal 
religion, the Bible, the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the Church have been assem- 
bled and already the demand is larger 
than the supply. The expense to the 
borrower is that of postage both ways. 
Y q Y 


ee sTUDY classes have been spon- 
sored by the Daughters on Religion 
in Family Life based on the pamphlet 
issued by the Forward Movement. 

The Forward Movement whose objec- 
tives. are similar to those of the Order 
has been an incentive to chapters. They 
are wholeheartedly cooperating with it in 
its efforts to deepen the spiritual life and 
to make that life of first importance. 
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THE SPIRIT“ OF MISSIONS 


The Church Periodical Club 


Mary E. Thomas, Executive Secretary 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


= ow | Love) thea@.2.CH 
Twice within the last few 
weeks those words have been 
written to the office. Once 
they came from a deaconess in 
v North Carolina who occasion- 
ally craves something in the way of frivo- 
lous reading though it is difficult to see 
how reading can be crowded into such a 
busy life. Again the words were on a 
card accompanying a check and written 
by a long-time saint whose purse and 
home have been open to all missionaries 
these many years. 

Here is this same message from the 
two sides of the C.P.C. What does it 
mean to each? To the deaconess it means 
many things, but above all that some one 
is thinking of her in a friendly way and 
is expressing that friendly feeling. It is 
not Life with Father that matters; the 
book is only a symbol of neighborly in- 
terest. To the one who is able and will- 
ing to share, the C.P.C. offers a very 
friendly and personal opportunity—and 
so she loves it. Through the C.P.C. it is 
so easy to make friends regardless of dis- 
tance. May it not be a small factor in 
racial and international understanding? 

Turning from theory to fact, here is the 
mail setting forth various needs for books. 
Let us look at a few. 

A retired clergyman who still keeps up 
his studies confesses that a few reference 
books are thoroughly worn out. A copy 
of Young’s Analytical Concordance and a 
Greek dictionary (unabridged) by Liddell 
and Scott would give him great satisfac- 
tion. Are there copies somewhere that 
are not working? 

A laywoman who cannot buy books for 
herself would very much like to own a 
set of Shakespeare, and a student center 
in the South asks for Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience by William James. The 
girls who belong to that center are proud 
of their library and really use it, even 
taking books home in vacation. 


There has been singularly bad luck 
about requests from the wife of a Bishop 
in China. Almost every book for which 
she asks is out of print. Can any one 
find for her any of the following by Oliver 
Onions, The Debit Account, In Accord- 
ance with the Evidence, The Story of 
Louis? 

Children’s books are in great demand: 
Under the Lilacs and Old-Fashioned Girl 
for a little library in Tennessee, and 
Pinocchio, Seventeen, or any of the Dr. 
Dolittle books for a girls’ school in 
Liberia. Surely these are waiting some- 
where for a chance to give pleasure to 
new sets of readers. 


Seamen’s Church Institute 
of America 


The Rev. W. T. Weston, General Supt. 
National Office, 80 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


N THE center fore- 
: ground of the picture 
fon page 319 of the 
March issue of The Na- 
tional Geographic Mag- 
azine may be seen the 
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building housing the youngest member 
of our Institute family at Stockton, Cali- 


fornia. ‘Toward the rear of the photo- 
graph and about half an inch to the right 
of the ships and the long white docks, is 
a small wooden building, used during the 
construction period. Originally only 
eighteen by sixty-odd feet, it was en- 
larged as the work grew and includes a 
long club room, room for dunnage bags, 
mail, and a lunch counter in one corner, 
with bunks in the rear. 

The Institute idea was started at 
Stockton by Port Director B. C. Allin; 
the place was remodeled by the Port 
Commission, and furnished by the people 
of Stockton. 

Always keenly interested in working 
for the welfare of seamen and being un- 
usually successful in enlisting local co- 
operation and support from civic organ- 
izations and individuals, Colonel Allin 
has been largely responsible for forging 
two links in our chain of affiliated Insti- 
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tutes. At Houston, Texas, where he was 
Director of the Port before going to 
Stockton, he proposed to the Rotary Club 
the formation of a seamen’s mission or 
institute. With the codperation of the 
Rt. Rev. C. S. Quin he persuaded the city 
te purchase ‘the land in the port area and 
the Rotary Club to erect and furnish a 
building. Later he was able to have the 
financial burden of operating the plant 
assumed by the Community Chest. 


Church Mission of Help 


The Rey. A. R. Pepper, Executive Secretary 
27 West 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 


HE NATIONAL Council 
Church Mission of Help 
held its annual meeting in Jan- 


uary. This was the first annual 
meeting under its revised constitution and 
by-laws. The council is the representa- 
tive body of CMH, made up of delegates 
from each of the diocesan societies, indi- 
vidual members elected by the council, 
and associate members who are contribu- 
tors. The council elects its officers, the 
board of directors and the executive and 
standing committees. 

The officers elected for 1936 are: 


PrESIDENT—Mrs. John M. Glenn, New York 

First Vice-PresIpENT—The Rev. Don 
Frank Fenn, D.D., Baltimore 

Srconp VicE-PRESIDENT—Mrs. Theodore W. 
Robinson, Chicago 

Tuirp VicE-PRESIDENT—Ethel Van Ben- 
thuysen, Albany 

TREASURER—Lewis R. Conklin, Newark 


The all-day meeting was well attended 
‘by representatives of ten of the sixteen 
diocesan societies. Serious thought was 
given to a change of name which would 
be descriptive of the work of Church Mis- 
-sion of Help. No conclusion was reached 
and the subject was referred to a con- 
tinuing committee. 

The Rev. John Gass, rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York, 
was the speaker at the luncheon meeting. 
Dr. Gass is a member of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of -America, and spoke 
on the relationship of religion and social 
work. He emphasized the fact that fun- 
.damentally the goals of religion and so- 


cial work are one; namely, to help indi- 
viduals and society to attain more abun- 
dant life. 

The afternoon session of the council 
was devoted to a discussion of several 
challenging points recently presented by 
Dr. James S. Plant of the Essex County, 
New Jersey, Juvenile Court. He sees the 
problem of guiding youth as an educa- 
tional problem, to which much thought 
must be given by all agencies over a 
period of years. The goal again is— 
“life more abundant.” 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Leon C. Palmer, General Secretary 
202 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEEK-END Conference on 

Religion and Life for 

young men of college age was 

conducted by the Brotherhood, 

February 28-March 1, at the College of 

Preachers, Washington, the discussions 

being led by Mr. Leon C. Palmer. The 

program dealt with the problems of Chris- 

tian thought and life from the standpoint 

of modern youth. Intellectual difficulties 

were frankly and fearlessly faced and the 

implications of Christianity for modern 
life were considered. 

As one of the outcomes of this confer- 
ence it was decided to initiate throughout 
the Church similar week-end conferences 
of young men, interparochial or diocesan 
in scope, sponsored by the national Broth- 
erhood but promoted through local lead- 
ership, using plans, outlines, and source 
material furnished by the national office. 

It is hoped through this program to 
reach young men of practically every 
diocese in the Church, helping them to 
find a rational and vital Christian faith 
and thus contribute definitely to the For- 
ward Movement. 
vison YO Shrine Mont * 


Outings and vacations for Church people from Lent to Advent. 
Retreats and conferences as arranged. High in Alleghanies 100 
miles west of Washington. Central in Third Province by motor, 
bus or train. Grounds of rare beauty, with many recreations. 
Mineral springs, modern cottages, social and refectory hall, 
Cathedral Shrine. Rooms, meals, and service at cost—$2 a day. 
Church owned. Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M.D., Director, 
Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Virginia. Write for prospectus. 


FELLOWSHIP 
MISSION 
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Sell Tidy-Tacks 


for Profit 


Auxiliaries and church groups are mak- 
ing money by our Money Earning Plan. 
No investment—30 days to pay. 


THE 


Attleboro, Mass. 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 
Founded by Bishop White 1833 


Donates to Missions, Institutions, and Parishes 
unable to purchase them, in limited grants, 
The Book of Common Prayer. 
The Combined Book (The Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal in one volume). Pew size. 
Apply to Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Sec’y. 
S. W. Cor. 5th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
GOOD NEWS 
of Lent 


The theme for ‘‘“FORWARD—day by day,” the 
Forward Movement manual of Bible readings 
and meditations, during Lent is “The Good 
News of Lent.” 


The Lenten season offers a great opportunity 
to reach the casual and indifferent Church 
members, The copies are supplied at the rate 


ef 50 for $1.00. Post paid if remittance ac- 
companies order. 


“Religion in Family Life” 


A new Forward Movement outline course for 
study and discussion, ‘‘Religion in Family 
Life,” has been prepared. Five cents per copy. 


The purpose of this course is to arouse the 
conviction that the fulfillment of the will of 


God for His world depends on Christian ideals 
in the home. 


Forward Movement Commission 


223 West Seventh St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


# VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 


CLERICAL SUITS 


Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 


-COX:SONS & VINING- INC. 


133 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 


KNOBBY KRAFTERS 


Write for Free Sample. 
{A ee Dept. M. 
Se lO 
b. |-— 


ANOTHER VISUAL UNIT 
NOW READY 


The subject: THE CHURCH IN THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS. Rental: 
$1.00 per showing, plus transportation. 
Lecture text and stereopticon. slides ex- 
plain and illustrate changing conditions 
and new factors affecting work in this 
field. Interesting—informative—entirely 
new. Make reservations early. 


Again we can accept reservations fer the 
Visual Unit on Latin America, which was 
booked solidly through Lent. Users say: 
“The Lecture is most interesting.” “Much 
enjoyed and greatly appreciated.” “Thank 
you for giving us such a wonderful and 
helpful Program for our meeting.” 


Missionary Information Service 
Department of Publicity 
281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. AND 
Sane Mahe ya CITY. 


BEL 


GRADED 
LESSONS 


THAT TEACH 


THE BIBLE 


Used in thousands of Sunday 
Schools where the leaders believe 
in the inspiration of God’s Word. 


FREE PROSPECTUS 


of department in which you are inter- 
ested mailed on request. Desk SM-4 


[NIN 
PUBLISHING ‘COMPANY 
8th & Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


Kindly mention THE Sprrit or Missions when writing to advertisers. 
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Talks on the Prayer Book Gospels 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS G. BURGESS 


A series of brief, delightful pen pictures of the gospels for 
the Sundays and Saints’ Days of the Christian Year. 


An excellent book for devotional reading. Highly com- 
mended to all persons, clerical or lay, who desire to meditate 
upon the Prayer Book gospels and to obtain a clear and con- 
cise elucidation of their contents. Any one who reads these 
comments before each Holy Communion will have a fuller 
appreciation of what the day and the Service should mean in 
his own life. 


$2.00, Plus Postage 
MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


14 East 41st Street, New York City 


1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee 


Easter ab Serbices ———_ 


Every parish should now be taking stock of its supply of 


HYMNALS and PRAYER BOOKS 


including as many musical editions as possible, that everyone may join in con- 
gregational singing. 

Orders should be placed early to insure delivery before Easter. 

As publishers of the authorized and approved Hymnal of the Church, as well 
as the Prayer Book, in behalf of the Church Pension Fund we solicit your order. 


HyYMNALS PRAYER Books 
SranparpD Musicat Epition at Pew Epirion, 34%4x5%%, in vari- 
$1.20 a copy (or $1.00 a copy ous bindings, at 35 cents a copy. 


in lots or 100 or more). 


SpectAL CHorr Epirion, heavily oes P 
reinforced, at $1.50 a copy (or CHANCEL EpITION, 5x7, in vari 


$1.30 in lots or 100 or more). ous bindings and with larger 
Word edition at 40c a copy. type, at 60 cents a copy. 
Carriage charges are in addition to above prices. 
—_—__—_++#—__—_ 


Circulars on request. Order direct from 
THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund 
20 Exchange Place New York, N. Y. 


THREE OUESTIONS 


1. What of the Program of $2,700,000 adopted by General 
Convention as the real minimum needed to provide for 
our missionary work at home and abroad? 


. Cannot the mood now stirring the Church sweep onward 
to include countless thousands still untouched by the 
spirit of loyal sacrifice and joyful stewardship? 


. Cannot we plan now to avoid next year necessity for 
another deficit appeal by assuring adequate support 
through the loyal coéperation of every parish and every 
Diocese? 


An optimistic note: This advertisement is written more than 
a week before March 31st, the time limit set by National 
Council for gifts to balance the Missionary Budget of 1936. 


Every reader will know the result of that splendid effort. 
They will know how Bishops, priests and people united to 
raise the balance that was needed. Those who helped were 
but a small minority of the great army of our people but 
represent a new mood of missionary loyalty now stirring the 
Church. While the final verdict is not in as we go to press 
we thrill to optimism and prepare for thanksgiving that a 
dire threat has been averted. 


x *k * 

All that has gone before has merely succeeded in making 
possible what the Church in General Convention in 1934 
said was an “Emergency Schedule” of $2,313,115. There is, 


of course, a larger problem, hence our three questions for 
Churchmen. 


“On to Missionary Rehabilitation’’ 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 
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